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Helping Qualified Students To Continue 


Their Education: A Symposium 


Factors Which Prevent Able Young People from Going to College 


SHERMAN E 


“Yor A DECADE now, we have been told 
that only half of the really able 
young people of America attend college. 
More recently, there has been a nation 
wide alarm over our failure to mass 
produce scientists and engineers at a 
rate matching that of the Russians. The 
teacher shortage, at all levels, threatens 
a progressive degeneration of the whole 
educational Medical 
about 


system. schools 
both the 
number and quality of applicants. Peter 
Drucker assures us that automation will 
require a vastly increased force of highly 
educated industrial employees There 
seems to be no major area of professional 
activity in which we do not face a deficit 
in personnel 


are acutely concerned 


Paradoxically, college enrollments are 
burgeoning, and the “impending tidal 
wave” threatens to swamp the facilities 
of every institution of higher learning 
How can we be concerned with urging 
additional young people to enroll in col 
lege when there is some doubt about our 
ability to serve adequately those who 
will enroll, inevitably? The obvious 
resolution of this paradox is that we must 
be concerned only with those whose 


SMITH 


intellectual distinction will enable them 
to make a much more significant con 
tribution with college training than with 
out it. These resource 
which we cannot afford to neglect. There 
is the additional possibility that from the 
ranks of those who would not ordinarily 
go to college, we can recruit for those 
professions whic h now appear to be less 
but vertheless, of 
cial importance 


do constitute a 


attractive are, me cru 

The factors which keep able young 
people from going to college are neces 
sarily if agree that 
in our definition of ability we will include 
the possession of satisfactory inheritable 
personal traits of 
three kinds. No one of them is simple, 
and more than one kind of factor may 


operate in the life of any young man or 


environmental we 


These factors are 


woman 

The first and most broadly discussed 
deterrent to college attendance is eco 
How often we have heard the 
canard that higher education in America 
is only for the children of the well-to-do 
Whether higher education is expensive 


nomic 


is largely a question of access. The prin 
cipal cost is usually the personal mainte 


8 


2 
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nance of the student. 


If he lives within 
commuting distance of a college, it may 
not be much more expensive than high 
school. In a survey of the domiciles 
of New Mexico students enrolled in the 
tate-supported colleges of that state, 
John Dale that the 
counties colleges enroll 
about three times as large a proportion 
of their young people as the counties 
which have Significantly 
the counties 
small populations. 


Russell has found 


which have 


none most of 


have-not relatively 
For most of the 


people »# New Mexico, access to college 


have 


is easy similar situation prevails 
Almost two-thirds of the 
American people live in the one hundred 
sixty-eight the 


metropolitan 


nationally 


areas 


Census Bureau 


classifies a These areas 
are almost without exception supplied 
with colleges which have not yet turned 
able students away. 

Every study of the economic barrier 
a high degree of correlation be 
tween family income and college attend 


These 


identify 


show S 


ance correlations do not 


how 
ever financial need as the sole 
For the low 


family may be the scene of other 


or even the major, factor. 
income 
deterrents of greater weight 
that there are 


ability ind 


This is not 
to say not students with 
the 
but 


Ss com 


ambition for whom 


financial barrier is insurmountable 
their number may be fewer than i 


monly supposed Conspicuous among 


children of broken homes 


ind others upon whom un 


this group ar 
aged parents 
expected ¢ itastrophe has fallen 

Pe rhaps more important than the eco 
lack of 
education As 
has suggested the \ 


nomic barrier is a 


motivation 
Berdie ! 


motivational 


toward higher 
irious 
factors cannot be isolated from the eco 
nomic. Their negative influence is more 
likely to be than in high 


income families 


found in low 


Ralph M. Ber lic 
Minne ipol l 
1954) 


Afte r High Se hool; What? 
Minnesota 


iiversity of Press 


Most parents are ambitious for their 
children, but parental ambition does not 
always encompass higher education. 
When the educational achievement of 
parents is modest, the desirability of ad- 
vanced training is less clear. That this 
factor should not be given undue prom- 
inence is evident from the fact that about 
half the college students now enrolled 
are children of parents without college 
experience. Nevertheless, in many homes, 
a life devoted to a skilled trade seems 
wholly satisfac tory. Parental opposition 
to college is rare, but occasionally arises, 
especially in those areas where the tradi 
tion survives that employable children 
should work to augment the family 
income. 

Students of high ability are often 
socially and physically mature beyond 
their years, and are therefore likely to 
feel an urge to early independence. 
Whether driven by materialistic ambition 
or simply an impatience with his status 
asa dependent the desire to be his own 
man the normal late 
Especially in good times 
when employment at high wages is plen- 


grows strong in 


adolescent 


tiful, the bright boy or girl may choose 
immediate independence at the sacrifice 
of later, larger gains. 

Closely allied with this factor is the 
effect of the biological urge 
knowr 


which is 
to be strongest in this same crit 
ical phase of growth. There is evidence 
that physical maturation is occurring at 
progressively earlier 
cially in American girls 


age levels, espe- 


Certainly there 
is a trend toward earlier marriages 
which have become almost epidemic in 
The married col 


lege student, once a rare phenomenon, 


the secondary schools 


is now common. But unless he has ample 
financial backing, his road through the 
lengthened professional curriculum is a 
hard 

Even thouch the orientation toward 
college is lacking in the home, it can be 
and often is, furnished by the secondary 


one 
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school. It follows that if secondary 
schools fail to provide adequate college 
orientation, the student may be denied it 


The 


in formalized consideration of 


altogether orientation consists not 
the 


problem, but also in the psychological 


only 


influence of his whole secondary school 
experience. His evaluation of college 
trained people is sometimes a decisive 
factor in the student's decision about col 
inevitably 
constitute the largest group of college 
! 


grad 


lege, and his teachers almost 


uates he knows 

Under the pressure of enrollments un 
imaginable a few decades ago, many 
high S¢ hools have deve lope d a curr ular 
double track. The hopeful purposes ot 
this arrangement are to provide a better 
terminal education for those who will not 
go on to advanced training and to main 
tain the standards of the college-prepara 
tory course by siphoning off from it thos 
students whose aptitudes or purposes do 
not fit them for it Without 
the necessity of this procedure it is 
possible to assign to the double-track 


high school a heavy responsibility for 


arguing 


counseling its students wisely and well 
Since the noncollege preparatory course 
is inevitably the easier and apparently 


more * prac tical” of the two, there is rea 
son to doubt that students 
should be allowed free choice of it. Al- 
though the the 


terminal program in high school may not 


immature 


students who choose 
later be denied admission to « ollege, they 
will the already 
alarming problem of remedial studies at 
the college level 


certainly aggravate 
Inadequate prepara 
tion, as a deterrent to higher education, 
may increase, even among the ablest stu 


The shrinkage of 


classes in algebra, chemistry, and physics 


dents high school 
suggests that the situation may already 
be out of hand 

These appeal to be some of the major 
factors which prevent re ally able young 
pe ople from attending college. Each can 
with statistical 


be reinforced evidence 


but this is an area of research in which 
statistics must be analyzed with special 
Every 
tain hypothe Ses 


study framed from cet 
w hic h 
unusually strong determinative effect on 
the data It seems pe rmissible to infer 
that the individual subject the boy or 
girl who is to make the choice for or 
against college 


the 


care 


eem to have an 


often has no very clear 


idea of factors in his or her 


own 


decision 


How Do We Offer Assistance to Students 
Who Would Not Otherwise Go to College? 


RICHARD L 


IN John Gunther's latest book 
Africa he tells how the foresight of 
Edgar Sengier, head of the 
Miniére in the Belgian ¢ ongo 


Inside 


Union 
caused 
him in 1940 to ship secretly and on his 
thou 
sand tons of pitchblende, rich in uran 
ium, to a New 
York When Project 


lohn Gunther, Inside 
Harper & Bros., 1955 


own r sponsibility more than a 


warehouse in 


Manhattan 
Africa New York 


storage 


the 


PLAUT 


came to him for uranium i beginning 
supply was waiting 
that the 
continuing 
largest 


dium Trine 


Cunther goes on 


to say next step in 


to deflood the 
but long-abandoned 
which had great slag he ips 

“No one thought,” added 
the old that 
these had any value and they had simply 
been left there They did 


radium in sufficient quantity to be profit 


securing 
supplic ; was 


( Oonvo Ta 


around the pit 


Gunther, “in radium days 


cont 


not mtain 
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able sut they did contain uranium.” 
My theme is that, in the deve lopment 

of our fullest manpower potential we 

are mining perhaps a little more than 


half ot 


of OUT 


Ou;r radium 


and virtually none 
To conclude the anal- 
able 
twelfth grade 
with their educational potential fully 


deve lope d: in 


uranium 


ogy, the radium consists of those 


students who reach the 


ready for 
As we all know, only about half 
of them go 


other words 
college 
The uranium constitutes the 
“hidden reserve,” those who because of 
lack of motivation, cultural and economic 
deprivation and often poor preparation 
are not qualified college candidates at 
the twelfth grade 


reach it 


or worse, never even 

About half of this top-ranking quarter 
of high school graduates perhaps 250 
000 students annually—reach the twelfth 
grade with their ability fully developed 
Half of 
these 250,000 present only a problem of 
They 


identified and they 


but do not vo on to college 


financing have been discovered 


and have stated in 
answer to numerous inquiries, most no 
tably Hollinshead’s,? and Wolfle’s,* that 
they would go on to college if the finan 
cial aid were available 

The other 125.000 
according to a more recent study 
by the College Entrance Examination 
tjoard for the National Science Founda 


) say they would not go on to col 


(or pr rhaps fewer 


made 


tion * 


* Bryon S. H 
College (Ne 
1952 

Dael W fle Americas Re mrces of Spe 
cialized Talent: The Report of the Commission 
on Human Resources ind Ad) inced 
New York Harper & Bros 1954 


* Developments: The Study Made by the Col 
lege Board for the Na 
tional Science Foundation about the College 
Plans of High Se« hool Seniors in the United 
States and the Effect that Scholarship He Ip 
Would Be I ikely to Have upon These Plans 
(Princeton, N.].: Educational Testing Service 


1955 ) 


llinshead 
\ York 


“ ho Sh mild 
Columbia Univer 


Training 


Entrance Examination 


lege, even if the needed financial aid 

These 125,000 able stu- 
dents, mostly for lack of motivation, each 
year join the uncounted hidden reserve, 
who have been neither discovered nor 
identified and together constitute the na- 
tional “slag heap” of the undereducated. 

There is much more cause for concern 
about the hidden reserve than about 
those of developed ability who need only 
the incentive of financial aid—more 
cause for concern because their numbers 
are probably far greater, because in- 


were available. 


fluencing each year's crop involves from 
four to six years of work, as opposed 
to immediate scholarship programs for 
twelfth-grade students, and because 
much has already been done to increase 
available financial aid for those with 
developed ability and much more is 
planned 

Much of the emphasis behind the $40 
million in new corporate and foundation 
scholarship programs, which have come 
into being in the past two or three years, 
has been on catching those “able stu- 
dents who do not go on to college.” 
But geared, as they are, to general com- 
petition mostly on the basis of tests of 
scholastic aptitude -the “able students” 
the programs inevitably will catch, will 
be those with both develope d ability and 
motivation. Developed ability, or they 
couldn't score above the 97th per entile 
as, it the first 


Motors scholarship winners did 


appears vears General 
moti- 
vation, or they wouldn't be competing. 


Most of these winners would 


I suggest 
those 
who would not have, needed only the 


financial aid incentive. 


have gone on to college anyway 


There is a good 
chance, I submit, that the nationally 
competitive scholarship programs, con- 
structive and necessary as they are, may 
serve to widen rather than to close the 
gap between opportunities for higher 
education, as they now exist, and full 
equality of educational opportunity. 


The undereducated will be found, for 
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the most part, in homes without books or 
the money to buy them, in families with- 
out a college tradition, and in schools in 
run-down areas. The absence of good 
reading and good verbal usage at home 
puts these students at 


in avowedly 


a disadvantage 


culture-biased aptitude 
tests, if they ever get to take them. Fam 
ilies, struggling economically and with- 
out a tradition of going to college, stifle 


their motivation. Schools in 


run down 


areas usually offer the most meager col 
lege preparatory curricula and the least, 
as well as the most stereotyped, guid 


ance. Affirmation of these conclusions, 
if they need any, can best be found by 
reference to the Negro group, because 
they are our largest and most readily 
identifiable disadvantaged group 

Each year, roughly 2,000,000 young 
Americans reach the age of eighteen, the 
usual age for college entrance; about 
900,000, or 25 percent, of them enter 
Of the 2,000,000, presumably 
at least 200,000 are Negroes; about 4,000 
of these, or eight-tenths of 1 
of the college group, enter interracial 
another 20,000, or 4 percent 
of the college group, enter predominantly 
Negro largely in the South. 
There is, indisputably, no difference in 


college 
percent 
colleges 
olleges 
the incidence of innate ability to profit 


higher the 
whole group and the Negro group. The 


from 


education between 


differences are rather economic, cultural 
and preparational 

The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students has been en 
gaged for the past seven years in in 
creasing opportunities for higher edu 
cation for Negroes in interracial colleges 
During these 
has helped to plac e over 3,300 students 
different interracial col 
leges with almost $1 million in scholar 


and universities years it 


in nearly 300 


Places could have been found 
for five times that number, had qualified 
candidates been availabie. The attitudes 
of colleges toward the acc eptan e of 


ship aid 


qualified Ne vro candidates have ranged 
from willing to eager and in no case, 
once Negroes had been admitted at all, 
have discriminatory attitudes been found. 
In a tew Cases colle ve ‘ have reac he d too 
far down the ladder of scholastic prom 
ise to accept a Negro applicant, with un 
happy results 

rhe problem has been quite a different 
one—a dearth of qualified applicants 
Negroes still compose no more than | 
percent of interracial college enrollment, 
even after intensive and extensive annual 
yet they 
percent of our population 


talent searching; compose LO 

The interim report® of the first year of 
the NSSFNS “Southern project,” carried 
on under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 
that, of the ranking 10 percent 
of the senior classes in the eighty lead 
ing Negro high schools in the forty 
five largest Southern cities, exactly half 
failed to 


ing score on 


revealed 
top 


obtain a minimum qualify 
a two-hour version of the 
Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test Two of each 
seven who did qualify failed to com 
plete applic ations to interracial colleges. 
Nineteen of each twenty 


College 


who did com 
plete at least one application were ac 
cepted twelve of each 20 were awarded 
S¢ holarship aid Manpowe r spec ialists 
of the 
Human he sOUTCES of 
the Graduate School of Business of Co 
lumbia the 
basis of these data, that less than 3 per 
cent of all Southern Negro high school 
seniors were developed college material 
at the they reached the twelfth 
grade Yet even at this late point the 


talent-searching turned up candidates, a 


Eli Ginsberg and Douglas Bray 


Conservation of 


University estimated, on 


time 


few of whom later became cum laudes, 


one of them a summa, together with sev 


Interim Report, § uthern Project: 1953-54 
Activities New York National Scholar hip 
Service ind Fund tor Negro St cle nts 1954) 
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Fulbright 
fellowship winners. 

In the North, NSSFNS studied the 
1953 senior classes of forty large high 
schools New 
one-third 


eral 


and Woodrow Wilson 


from England to Illinois 
Negro 
SC hools composed 
two-tenths of 1 percent of those fulfilling 
minimum college admission and scholar 
ship qualifications (virtually all of the 
; needed s holarship aid to go to 
college ) 


having a enrollment 


Negroes in these 


Negros 
on the basis of offering the 
necessary subject requirements and rank 
ing in the top quartile of their classes 

This incidence of lost talent within one 
group, representing more than 10 per 
cent of our national population iS a seri 
ous challenge to our ability to develop 
our to the fullest pos 
sible extent, by any means, but to just a 
modest extent 

The past seven years of NSSFNS ac 
tivities, profitable and useful as _ they 
have been in many ways, have convinced 
us that to continue to concern ourselves 
only with twelfth-grade students would 
be to continue to pick at the surface. 
Early identification and intensive coun 
seling programs for junior high school 
students and their pare nts are as essen 
tial to deve loping the fullest educational 
pote ntial of Negroes as they are lor doing 
the same for all other culturally and eco 
nomically deprived groups. 


manpower, not 


Educational 


motivation 


must be instilled early and 


must include parents, ‘Talent searching, 


How Can Academic Ability Be 


WILLIAM W 


I wou tp like first to examine the charac 
teristics ol 


vood programs to identify 
talented students who should go to col 
lege. Then I shall sketch for 


sideration a plan for reducing the con 


your con 


fusion and competition among current 
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along with identification of 
must 


the able, 
be begun much earlier and fol- 
lowed by sufficient sound guidance into 


college where 


preparatory curricula 
so dictates. 

All these efforts will be wasted, how- 
ever, if there is not a justified hope, all 
along the way, that needed financial aid 
will be waiting for the successful at the 
end of the high school road. For some 
years to come, until the gap has started 
to close, aid for students from these dis 
advantaged groups will have to be 
awarded on a “corrected” or “adjusted” 
basis 


ability 


by that I mean group competition 
within national competition; class “B” 
competition, to give it some name, w ithin 
over-all competition. Many colleges are 
already doing this through designations 
of grants-in-aid, rather than scholarships 
Thus far, national competitive programs 
have not made similar provision. I be 
lieve they should. 

A two-stage program, then, is needed 
to help the majority of students who 
would not otherwise go to college. The 
first stage would consist of early identi 
fication and four to six years of skilled 
counseling, including parents. The sec 
ond stage would consist of enough finan 
cial aid from all sources, offered, for the 
immediate future at least, as much on the 
basis of promise as on developed ability. 
Only then will we start to mine our hid 
den uranium 


Identified and Made Known? 


FURNBULL 


scholarship programs, enhancing their 
and attracting new funds 
to the support of able students in college 
First, the characteristics of a good talent 
identification program 


Characteristic 1 


effectiveness 


It will reach into vir 
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tually all the schools—not just suburbia 


—to uncover talent that is not otherwise 
clearly visible 

For example, Minnesota has a state 
wide testing program for high school 
juniors, financed by the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges. The test scores and 
class standings of well over 95 percent 


of all students are sent to the colleges 


where they are used for selection, place- 


ment, and guidance 


They are sent also 


to the schools. where thev are 


self-illumination 


used for 
Thus 


the small school not only knows Johnny 
is good by its standards—it knows he is 
outstanding in the state, and it will take 
pains to see that he gets to college 


Characteristic 2 


guidance and 


A good program will 
combine three main elements in the se 
lection system 


They are: (a) the school 


record of the individual student: (b) 
test of ability 
(c) recommendations of principals and 
teachers 


scores On a scholastic 


For illustration, let’s look at the huge 
National Merit Scholarsh p Pro 
gram, under which pe rhaps 100,000 high 
school seniors will be tested this fall. In 
this program the screening test will come 
first, and on the basis of it the group will 
be narrowed down to pe rhaps 1.000 stu 
dents. The ¢ 

will be used 

about whom « 
lected from the 


record 


new 


lege Board examinations 
2,000 finalists 
tensive data will be col 
schools—both the school 
recommendations On the 
this information 100 
will be awarded in the first 


to qualify 


and 
basis of SOT 
sc holarships 
year 

Characteristic 3. A good program will 
give wide public itv both to winners and 
to a large number of runners-up worthy 
of financial aid 

For example, this past year the Gen 
eral Motors National S« holarship Pro 
gram identified 1,400 semifinalists of 
very high ability out of some 14,000 ap 


plic ants for its 100 awards. Lists of these 


semifinalists, with addresses, were sent 
to 146 cooperating colleges, with the re- 
sult that a large number of the runners- 
up received scholarships too. 

We hear these days about the “breeder 
reactor,” which not only regenerates its 
own fuel but creates more fuel than it 
consumes, on a compound-interest basis. 
So the “breeder scholarships program,” 
by providing wide publicity for good 
non-winners attract to the ablest 
students many times the amount of seed 
money put into the primary S¢ holarships 

A fourth characteristic devoutly to be 
wished but seldom realized is that the 
program will reach students early in their 
secondary 


may 


S¢ hool 


before they 


have chosen the subjec ts to take. 


carecrTs 


A com 


bined talent search and guidance pro- 


gram in grade nine would form an im 
portant complement and prelude to the 
increasing number of excellent scholar 
ship programs at gr ile twelve 

Let me now sketch quickly the kind of 
concrete program I would like to see. 
What is needed is an annual fall admin 
istration, nation-wide, of a test of aca 
ability. This test would be given 
twelfth-grade student 
in college work 


demic 
to any interested 
There would be, then, sé 
takers It 


screening e€% 


ve ral hundred 
thousand would serve as a 


' 


common ition for na 


trmiin 
tional scholarship programs, thus elimi 
nating overlap in the testing now being 
done in the senior year of high school 
The would be 
widely publicized to scholarship boards 
ind to local 
service clubs that typically interest them 
KE ic h 


in addition to its 


high-scoring students 


to colleges igencies such as 


selves in young people futures 
school would receive 


students 


scores, materials 


for the inter 
pretation of the scores plus the school 
record, in terms of promise for success 
that is, each school would 
receive the data needed for eifective col 
lege guidance. Finally, the ninth-grade 
students would be encouraged to take 


in colle ye 
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the first and easiest part of the test as 
a way of getting an early indication of 
their probable promise for college work. 
Again, of course, the schools would be 
furnished the information needed to 
guide students intelligently on the basis 
of their scores and their school grades. 
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The details I must leave 
nation. 


to your imagi- 
The important thing is to in- 
augurate at an early date a coordinated 
attack on identifying talented youngsters, 
guiding them toward college careers, and 
seeing to it that the necessary funds are 
made available to them. 


Sources of Scholarship Funds 


RALPH C. 


Tue Quest for more liberal and more 
widely available scholarship funds for 
undergraduate students goes forward 
against a backdrop of constantly rising 
enrollments 


charges 


and fee 
and increasing costs of living 
on college and 


incre asing tuition 


university campuses. 
Scholarship funds controlled and admin- 
istered by higher institutions are increas- 
ing, but at a less rapid rate than the need 
created by increased enrollments and 
higher costs. According to the Biennial 
Surveys of the Office of Education, schol 
arship funds disbursed by colleges and 
universities 1948 1952 
constant ratio with total 
nonveteran tuition receipts. In this pe- 
riod, enrollments first rose, and then de 
clined. We are at present, however, 
faced with the prospect of a sharp, sus- 
tained rise in enrollment which is esti- 
mated at 23 percent from 1954 to 1960, 
and a further 28 percent from 1960 to 
1965. The likelihood that the number 
and value of scholarships will keep up 
with the prospective combined rise in 
enrollments and costs seems very dim. 

growing awareness of the 
need to provide increased scholarship 
funds in order to avoid pricing a large 
number of very desirable students out 
of the higher educational market. Not 
only is there greater awareness of the 
need for scholarship funds, but also 
greater effort is being made to meet the 


between and 


maintained a 


There is a 


M. FLYNT 


prob lem than at any other time in the 
history of higher e »ducation in the United 
States. 

Four principal sources of scholarship 
assistance can be identified: (1) the 
higher institutions themselves through 
use of their own funds, (2) the states, 
(3) the Federal Government, and (4) 
private gifts and grants. 

The colleges universities have 
greatly stepped up their own scholarship 
programs. However, the availability of 
scholarship funds is not evenly spread 


and 


among institutions, and, indeed, many 
institutions do not yet have a fully de- 
veloped and articulated policy in the 
area of student financial assistance. The 
unevenness of availability of scholarships 
is shown by the fact that the less-than 
one-hundred institutions that are mem- 
bers of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board control approximately one 
half of the scholarship funds av: ailable 
in the country. 


The states have shown a_ growing 
awareness of their responsibilities in this 
area. Such awareness is demonstrated 
(a) by the willingness to 
appropriate larger scholarship funds to 
state-supported higher institutions, 
(b) the establishment of state scholar- 
ship programs. An outstanding example 
is found in New York where the state 
scholarship program has recently been 


doubled. 


in two ways: 


and 
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Since World War II the Federal Gov 
ernment has expe nded sums tor educa 
tional assistance to veterans which reach 
into the billions of dollars. In the mean 
time programs to meet special needs 
have number of 
federal departments and agencies, an 
example being the so-called Holloway 
Plan for Naval ROTC The 
National Foundation possesses 
legislative authority to grant scholar 
ships in the sciences, but up to this time 
has not activated a program in this area 
The executive branch of the Federal 
Government has interest from 
time to time in more general proposals. 


been set up by a 


students. 
Science 


shown 


A plan for a general scholarship pro- 
gram was presented as request legisla- 
tion to the Eighty-second Congress, but 
has not been followed up since Consid 
erable financ ial as 
in the legislative 
branch during the first the 
Fighty-fourth Congress when more than 
100 bills to provide such 
introduced 


interest in student 


sistance was shown 


session of 
assistance were 


Private gifts and grants are assuming 
a constantly growing importance in the 
effort to provide more scholarship funds 
Private gifts and grants may be thought 


of in the form of two approaches (1) 


Gifts and grants to higher institutions 
for administration by such institutions 
this has been our traditional pattern for 
administering privately donated funds 
(2) The 


chest” method of providing and admin 


corporate and “community 


istering scholarship funds. This ap 
proach is fresh and inspiring, and while 
still in relative infaney, holds 
promise for the future. Currently 


bers of foundations 


great 
num 
private business 


corporations and others are creating 


and administering scholarship programs 


More than 


foundations 


one hundred 


companies, 
unions, and others have de- 
posited funds for administration by the 
Educational Testing Service at Prince 


ton. The establishment of the National 


Merit Scholarship Program by the Ford 
and ¢ armmegie Foundations with support 
from the Sears, Roebuck Foundation and 
Time, Inc., may confidently be regarded 
as the great landmark of the “community 
chest” approach 

The scholarship funds made available 
through efforts in each of the four cate 
gories cannot yet be 


regarded as adequate to meet known 


discussed above 
which 
can be regarded as adequate are not 
What we do 


that there is not enough money 


needs The amounts of money 


know is 
There 


s holarship 


surely known 


is obviously not enough 


money when well-known au 
that one-half of the 
high school students in the top one 
fourth ability level fail to attend college 
and a nationally applicable study indi 
cates that at the stu- 
dents from the highest one-fourth who 
fail to attend 
funds were available 

More facts are clearly needed. We 
in the U.S. Office of Education hope that 
a study which we are now undertaking 
will 
the 


wctually available for scholarship assist 
ance from all sources and to the further 


available 


thorities estimate 


least one-half of 


collece would do so if 


bring some definitive answers to 


question of how much 


money 18 


question of the incidence of availability 
of such assistance. The question of the 
right relationship between the fee struc 
ture in higher institutions and the amount 
of scholarship assistance which should 
be made available I commend to those 
responsible and interested for further 
research 


Meanwhile 


facts should 


the 


not 


need for additional 
to the 


immediate problem which is before us 


close our eyes 
which leads me to say in conclusion that 
leadership in each of the four categories 
referred to above should assess its own 
degree of responsibility and capacity to 
grow and serve in this important area 
ot need 
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WILLIAM S. CARLSON 


aa kind and quality of education 


which our colleges should provide 


over the next 15 years—and who should 


provide it—are crucial questions worn 
almost threadbare already, even though 
we may not seem to move appre iably 
closer to realizing our goals in our end 
less rounds of scrutinizing, analyzing, and 
prognosticating. 

The experience and the prospects in 
the State of New York offer many points 
of interest for college and university ad- 
ministrators the nation over 
First, and perhaps 
most important to many educators, is the 
long-lived issue of New York’s traditional 
exporting of many thousands of students 
each yea! 


and for a 


variety of reasons. 


many thousands more than the 
receives in its private and public 
Will New York State act to 
this trend? 


current situation in higher 


state 

institutions 

modify, if not 
New York 


education is the more significant, too, be 


reverse 


cause here is the nation’s greatest cluster 
ot private ly ope! ited colleges, including 


many of its 


most collectively 


eminent 
they represent an unparalleled effort to 
provide college opportunities under pri- 
vate control 

Public education in the state also is 
noteworthy because of its atypical history 
New York offers a group of 
me tropolit in colleges in the City of New 
York which theoretically provide public 
education for about half the state’s popu- 
on the other hand, the State Uni 
versity of New York,' theoretically serv- 
ing the other half of the population, has 
size but lacks tradition; it has problems 
but not the experience which other state 
universities received generations ago; it 


and status 


lation 


is swimming in multiple campuses, but 


lacks many of the physical facilities 
needed for a good job, and because it is 
without most of the accoutrement which 
the public associates with higher learn- 
ing—from stadium to sororities—many 
people do not even know the State Uni- 
versity exists 

New York has a certain significance na- 
tionally, too, in that it is the most popu- 
lous and the wealthiest of all states, and 
ordinarily assumes a position among the 
leaders of the states. 

And, finally, the particular problems 
which beset New York State and _ its 
higher education institutions—to say 
nothing of their trustees, administrators, 
and faculties—may well be considered of 
special interest to the readers of Tue 
E,DUCATIONAI least 
two persuasive presentations of certain 


Recorp because at 
aspects of our problems have appeared 
in recent articles by Carroll V. 
Newsom in July 1955? and by Everett N. 
Case in the October 

The views expressed in these articles 
may be and | 
find it necessary gently to take issue with 
some of them. In my opinion, we should 
reconsider our concept of the kind and 


issues: 
1955 issue.* 


described as traditional 


quality of education which we must pro 
vide. | offer my own approach here, with 
particular application to New York State 
for the reasons suggested above. 


*State University of New York includes 
eleven teachers colleges, two medical colleges 
a liberal arts college 
leges of 


a maritime college col 
agriculture, forestry, home 
labor relations, and 
six agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes, and eleven affiliated community 
colleges 

*“New Policies To Meet New Needs” (pp 


224-26) 


*“Expansion Seems Unwarranted” ( pp. 282-83). 


ceramics 
industrial and 
me dic ine 


economics, 


veterinary 


94 
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(,eneRAL histories of the United States 
record little of the development of higher 
education. A paragraph or two records 
great philanthropies and the growth of 
Columbia Harvard Hopkins 
Stanford, and Yale; another history re- 
cords the vital development of the state 
universities of the Middle West and Far 
West perused 
only by alumni—record money troubles 
in considerable detail. Seldom, if ever, 
have funds permitted educators to run 


Chicago 


Institutional histories 


educational institutions, public or private, 
in the way that they wanted to run them 
ut throughout the history of higher edu 
cation, administrators of these institutions 
have sought to make charges to students 

Both public and 
traditionally 
opportunity 


as small as possible 


private 


institutions make 


educational available for 


an ever-increasing characteristic 
of American higher education; in the eves 


many 


of distinguished foreign observers, it is 
an amazing phenomenon 

This is one manifestation of our gen- 
eral recognition that society, as well as 
the individual the citi- 
zenry is educated. In primary and sec- 
ondary education 


benefits when 


the minimum school- 
leaving age not only makes attendance 
mandatory but extends these programs 
without direct the individual. 
Although higher education is not re 
quired, it already has been made low 
cost in most states 

Most of us hope that all youth who 
can benefit individually from higher edu 
cation 


cost to 


ind thus benefit society, will have 
the opportunity to do so, regardless of 
race, color, creed, economic status, or 
location of birth. I would not argue that 
each voung person should be in a post 

but I do whole 
that the 


ailable for those vho can 


secondary program 


heartedly contend 


opportunity 


should be a 
profit thereby. Therefore, I suggest par 
enthetically that the charges that we have 
too many in college and that our colleges 
are filled with students who should not 
be there, are red They 


twin herrings 
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hamper us in examining our problem of 
ensuring utilization of human resources. 
this and 
other problems of course we realize that 


we cannot achieve 


In considering solutions to 


at once ultimate ob 
jectives. Those of us in public higher 


education, however and L be 


te education should 


must not 
lieve those in priva 
not—lose sight of 


' 1 
ultimate goals as we 


move toward 


more limited objec tives 
such as merely providing additional op 
portunities to vouth now denied them 
hose of us in public higher education, 
as in any publicly supported program or 
must be concerned always with 
We have the re- 
sponsibility to make policies consistent 
with established public policy and con 
the and 


aspirations of the body politic 


agency 


the general welfare 


democratic 

Like our 
cor erned 
with private social institutions such as 


forming to needs 


colleagues whose duties are 


hospitals, libraries, and colleges, we must 


imaginatively establish new goals and 
standards toward which all social 
institutions should aspire if the general 
welfare is to benefit. Without continued 
improvement of the general welfare, this 


nation 


new 


leader- 
sh p which history and circumstances 
have thrust upon us 


cannot retain the world 


Since Jefferson made the radical pro 
posal 175 years ago that all children in 
Virginia should receive three years’ free 
arith 
and geography the people and 


instruction in reading 


writing 
met 
their elected representatives have greatly 
extended the concept of free education 
for all. The idea spre ad first through the 
grades and later through the level of 
secondary education. Today in most of 
the United States, the people support the 
concept of low-cost education 

The needs and aspirations of our so 
Each 


generation may question patterns of ac 


ciety are not set in a rigid patte rm 


tion to meet needs and aspirations pre 
established such 
patterns in the light of changing condi 
tions 


viously may 


examine 


may disc ird outmode d polic ies and 
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practices, and may develop new ideas 
new methods, and new skills to meet new 
This one of the 
tasks of education at all levels and one of 


the responsibilities of those who guide 


situations indeed, is 


the operations of educational programs. 

From the 
life, some persons have reg 
tion as 


national 
garded educa- 


beginning of our 
a private concern. Je fferson faced 
the question at each level, including 
higher education. In program for 
the curriculum of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1818—even today a magnificent 
prescription of the aims of the higher 
learning—he wrote: 


[We] are 


counter 


his 


that [we] have to en 
much difference of opinion as to 
the extent which it is expedient that this 
institution should occupy. Some good 
men . consider the learned sciences as 
useless acquirements; some think they do 
not better the conditions of and 
others that education, like private and in 
dividual concerns, should be left to private 
effort; not reflecting that an establishment 
embracing all the 
useful 


aware 


man; 


sciences which may be 
necessary in the various 
vocations of life, with the buildings and ap 
paratus belonging to each, 


and even 
are far beyond 
the reach of individual means, must 
either derive existence from public patron 
at all. 
without 


and 


This would leave 

callings which 
depend on education, or send us to other 
countries to seek the instruction they re 


age, or not exist 


us, then those 


‘ 
quire 


One of the biggest questions facing us 

New York State 
1968— 
half 


education will be 


is whether by about 
which would be a century and a 
after Jefferson wrote the 
“beyond the 
individual means” for 


above— 
reach of 
students in their 
Will they have to go to 
other states to find the instruction they 
require? 

One 
1948 


was a 


native state. 


reason for the establishment, in 
of State University of New York 
desire by the state’s citizens to 
provide higher education opportunities 


‘Emphasis added. 
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previously denied to many because of 
economic and other barriers. Implicit in 
this was the recognition—ex- 
pressed through the recommendations of 
the Te mporary Commission on the Need 
for a State U niversity, and subsequent 
actions of the le gislature —that a demo- 
cratic society requires increasing oppor- 
tunities 1 highe r education to survive 
and bonsinte stronger. 

The reasons underlying the develop- 
ment of the particular institutions, their 
programs, and policies in student charges 
which we have in the State of New York 
today are worthy of some scrutiny. Some 
of the policies and practices are held in 
common with other states. Others are 
almost unique to New York State. 

Higher education in its late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century form was a 
private activity. In New York State, its 
development was different from that of 
any other state. 

A large number of institutions were 
organized in the 1700's and 1800's, but as 
the mid-nineteenth century approached, 
the growth of the school system required 
more and more teachers; the relatively 
low wages did not attract enough of the 
men who constituted the vast majority of 
private college graduates. The need was 
for more women to be trained in special 
programs throughout the state. Between 
1844 and 1890 eleven teacher-training in- 
New York 
was a four-year 
High school graduation was re- 
quired for admission in 1905; the ten be- 
came three-year institutions in 1922, and 
the transition to four-year programs was 
completed in the 1940's. Their low-cost 
policy attracted students from all eco- 
nomic groups and in turn ensured an 
adequate supply of teachers for the 
schools. 


decision 


created in 
though only one 


stitutions 
State 
college. 


were 


Just as the old normal schools were 
recruiting devices for an essential activ- 
ity, the Maritime College has a parallel 
history. First sponsored by the City of 
New York, then by the state, the program 
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was made tuition-free in order to induce 
young men to learn the ways ol the sea 
and find their way into the maritime 
industry. 

New York State did not develop agri 
cultural education at the college level 
until well after the impetus given to all 
the states by the Land-Grant Act of 
1862. Ezra Cornell bought the lands 
granted to the State of New York and 
converted them, when their value had 
increased, into a substantial endowment 
for his university at Ithaca. Designated 
the land-grant institution of New York, 
Cornell University has received those 
funds which Congress has appropriated 
for land-grant institutions; from the be 
ginning, it has been a public and a pri 
vate institution. Cornel] was inexpensive 
to attend, it and 
young men and women from all over the 
state—particularly from the upstate com- 
munities—went to Cornell for all sub- 
jects. 


was coeducational 


Cornell did what he said he 
he founded “an institution where 
any person might find instruction in any 
subjec t.” Among these subjects was agri 
culture, and its related fields of veteri 
nary medicine and home economics. By 


Ezra 
would- 


the time these programs were organized, 
the difference in costs and attitudes to 
charges had begun to emerge. By 1905 
for example, when the arts college at 
Cornell charged tuition of $100 and the 


State College of 
nothing, the agriculture interests of the 
state wanted low-cost education for the 
young men and women from the farms 


Agriculture charged 


Since the state remained agricultural in 
large areas and utilized much m inpower 
despite the growth of industry, the farms 
absorbed all the young people Cornell 
trained in agriculture and related dis 
ciplines The pattern has changed over 
the years; find 
that the citizens of the state wanted low- 
cost education for the youth from farm 
homes. 

Meanwhile, over a 150-year period 


basically, however, we 


sporadic suggestions and proposals were 
Some even 
suggested that the example of Michigan 
(1817), (1836), and Cali 
fornia (1855) might be followed. The 
occasion and rhetoric were different each 
time, but it was always decided that the 
corporation known as the University of 
the State of New York, a constitutional 
and legislative creation encompassing all 
educational institutions, all libraries, and 
all museums 


offered for a state university. 


Wisconsin 


in the state—and indeed 
some outside this state and nation 
sufficient. 


was 


Variations in support of public higher 
education are, in part, attributable to the 
individual characteristics of a state: its 
age, location, wealth, resources, the social 
composition of the population and many 
more factors including several statisti 
cally relevant data (which may, of course, 
be negated by historical or philosophic 
reasons ), such as the per-capita support 
of higher education compared with per 
capita income over a period of years, and 
the percentage of the state operating 
budget spent on higher education. The 
pattern across the nation is a complicated 
one; it is possible, however, to read the 
story, bearing in mind social, geographic, 
and population factors. And 
the complicating factors—any analysis 
makes clear that New York is well below 
the national average in its support of 


whatever 


higher education in proportion to per 
capita income of its people 

If New York State does not look too 
good in such an analysis, what does this 
mean? It means that too 


New 


institutions in other 


many youths 
York State to attend 
states. One 
of the most damaging facts of the present 
effort is that 10,000 more under 
graduates go out of New York State each 
year to public institutions in other states 


are leaving 
yublic 


some 


than come into the state to attend public 
The 
graduate enrollment in private institu 
New Yorkers 


leaving the state to attend private insti 


institutions imbalance in under 


tions is similarly striking 
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tutions number 7,000 more 
staters coming into the state. 

New York cannot be sure what the 
attitude of these out-of-state public i 
stitutions will be in the next fifteen years. 
Some, of course, will continue to welcome 
New Yorkers, at least in particular pro- 
grams. But there 


than out-of- 


is handwriting on the 
wall; one state university has written: 
oe to in-state sure on university 
facilities, it has been nece ssary to suspe nd 
admissions of out-of-state applic ants. 
This is a university policy adopted with 
regret by the trustees and it is to remain 
in force until our facilities are expanded.” 

At the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, the president of a state 
institution which is experiencing a most 
remarkable development said that un- 
doubtedly it would be necessary 
clude limit the number of 
New Yorkers in his institution. He re- 
ferred, pointedly, failure by New 
York State to provide sufficient higher 
educational opportunity for its youth. 

A third state university indicates that 
it will set a quota for out-of-state stu- 
dents reject 
from out-of-state. 


1955 meeting of the 


to ex- 
or severely 


to a 


and substantial numbers 

Two other state university presidents 
indicate that pressures in their states will 
force curtailment in New 
Yorkers in the liberal engi- 
neering. 

In the of evident intent by some 
of the institutions which now are edu- 
cating very large numbers of New York 
citizens, what can the private institutions 
of the state of the 
added burden? Their own words indi- 
cate the realistic possibilities: 

Sarah G. Blanding, president of Vassar 
College, writes: 
of 1,400 at Vassar taxes our residence 
houses to capacity; we have the land for 
expansion but not the capital for new 
physical facilities, nor for the enlarged 
faculty and staff that a significant in- 
crease in registration would imply.” 


admitting 


arts and 


fac Cc 
do to receive 


some 


“The present registration 
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Deane W. Malott, president of Cornell 

University: “Regardless of the pressures 

a hope we shall be able to resist any 

mi iil d expansion of our offerings, unless 

such expansions are so endowed as to 

put no new drain on the University’s re- 
sources. . . 

Everett N. Case, president of Colgate 
University, writes that Colgate plans a 
college of approximately the same size 
and character. He says: “As new funds 
are secured, they [will be] applied to the 
further improvement of our educational, 
athletic, and residential facilities, and to 
the further strengthening of our faculty 
through more adequate salary scales and 
otherwise. 

“The only argument in favor of e xpan 
sion which I find difficult to dismiss is 
that if the policy advocated above is 
generally adopted by the smaller inde- 
pendent colleges, it will seriously upset 
the present balance in the numbers of 
students attending privately endowed 
and tax-supported institutions: a drastic 
reduction in this percentage would, it is 
argued, substantially reduce the influence 
and competitive strength of the private 
institutions.” 

Henry T. Moore, president of Skid 
College: “The adjustments which 
we are able to make to do this [take care 
of an unexpected jump of 10 percent last 
September] for the next two or three 
years will be 


more 


strictly of an emergency 
nature. 

Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College: “We have no plans for moving 
to the 1,200 [projected by his 
Board of Trustees] immediately; it will 
come only as we find an increased num- 
ber of properly qualified high school 
graduates and as our facilities on the 
Union now has approxi- 
mately 1,050 full-time students. 

Robert W. McEwen, president of 
Hamilton College, after having an in- 
tensive study made of the objectives and 
facilities of the college, proposes to in- 


figure 


campus grow.” 
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crease the enrollment of Hamilton from 
580 to 750. 

When the State University Board of 
Trustees held a conference.in June 1955 
to help in determining the need for more 
facilities on Long Island,.Paul D. Eddy, 
president ot Adelphi College, stated 
“Those of us who are connected with 
private colleges [on Long Island] are not 
afraid of any competition that a new in 
stitution or institutions on Long Island 
will create 
limited to the 
and we are almost 


Our expansion will be 
resources made available 
at the maximum of 
We will not be 

awful lot of 
money comes trom some plac e, to ¢ xp ind 


our present facilities 


in a position, unless an 


the educational facilities privately in 


Garden City.’ 
At the 
Adams 


same conference 


John Cc 
president of Hofstra College 
agreed that “Agencies other than those 
this 


because “there comes a limit to expan 


existing must take up challenge,” 
sion.” 

Carroll V. Newsom, former associate 
commissioner of the New York State Edu 
cation De partment and now executive 
vice-chancellor of New York University 
declared 1954 that “Tentative 
estimates reveal that, even at the height 


of the great bulge in enrollment of a few 


late in 


years hence, existing four-year institu 
tions may be able to accommodate vir 
tually all those students 
and abilities justify their pursuit of tradi 
Thus, | 
additional, judi 


ciously located institutions offering short 


whose interests 
tional four-year program pro 


pose the creation of 


term programs 

Writing in Tur Epucationar 
(July 1955 Dr. Newsom reiterated this 
that ‘AS a 
hypothesis we have assumed in New York 
State that except in the case of one or 


two geographical areas, existing institu 


RECORD 


thesis by stating working 


tions, with their planned expansion, can 
during the next decade 


those students who will 


act ommodate 
a half all 


be seeking and who can profit from tra 


and 


in Neu 
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ditional four-year courses of study. Each 
day the evidence increases that suc h an 
assumption provides a valid basis for our 
planning... .” 

Contrasting with most of these atti 
tudes is the more realistic approac h of 

Catholic 
Nazaretn 

Le Moyne, Siena, St 
New Rochelle 


grown substantially in the last ten years; 


numerous Roman 


institutions 
such as Canisius Niagara, St. 


John Fisher 


lona 


hose, 


and which have 


as funds are made available, they pre 
sumably will continue to make their offer 
in¢vs available 


to more students 


Any responsible educator or citizen 
will applaud ill efforts to provide in 
creased educational opportunities con 
sonant with quality. Full development 
will be necessary to do the job ah ad ol 
us. The assumption that everything is 


New York State dis 
regards the facts, and what is called “the 


going smoothly in 


present balance” between public and pri 


colle ve ; ot the state 


vate an unrealistic 
balance 
The country over appro imately half 
of our students in higher education at 
tend private institutions ind half attend 
W York h Ww 
tucdy by the 


65 percent ot 


public institutions. In Ne 
1950 


ition 


ever, according to a 
U.S. Office of Educ 
the students attend private institutions 
and 32 percent are in publie institutions 
In the fall of State ( 
analysis of 


state showed 67 percent in private insti 


1954 1 


full thy iw” (Uf 


niversity 


' 


rolls wns Mm the 


tutions and 33 pere ent in public institu 
tion This is hardly a 
in five year Of the » percent in publ 

light] than half (16.9 
percent) were in unit f State Univer 
sity of New York or 


munity college 


significant cl cre 


institutions more 


liated com 
16.1 eC! ere in 
the municipal colleges « ew York City 
Need we be alarmed a e po ibility of 
slightly increasing the proportion of stu 
dents in the 


roti bylic nstitution 


part tl 
ind will be 


quality who 


larly since there are 


Oo many 


so manv more students of 


ue 
should have an edu itional opy 


yportunityr 
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The need for additional facilities—re 
gardless of who may provide them—is 
underlined by current data and reliable 
forecasts. The State Education Depart- 
anticipates that the number of 
high school graduates in New York State 
will go from 116,000 in 1954—55 to 230.- 
000 in 1969-70, an increase of 98 per- 
cent. But consider the staggering in- 
crease in prospect for Long Island: in 
Suffolk County, a 308 percent increase 
and in Nassau County 
New York City, a 407 percent increase. 
High School graduates of these two coun- 
ties will, by 1970, be more than half the 
total for New York City 

A study made by the 
of all of the high 
eleven strategically located counties in 
New York State (including Long Island ) 
indicates that 55 percent of the students 
on Long Island planned to continue their 
education as full-time students. Thirty- 
percent of the total number ex- 
pected (and wanted) to go to four-year 
institutions. If, in 1970, the same pro- 
portion wants to attend four-year institu- 
nearly 19,000 students from Nas- 
and Suffolk Counties alone will be 
seeking admission to four-year programs. 


The 


ment 


which adjoins 


State 


school 


University 
graduates in 


nine 


tions 
sau 


The presidents of the two principal pri 
vate Long Island have 
pointed out that not very many of these 
prospec tive students could be accommo- 
dated in existing colleges of the area. 
Our own analysis does not indicate, 
however, that facilities would be needed 
for 19,000 freshmen in four-year institu- 
tions. Subtract all who conceivably can 
be accommodated in 


colleges on 


two-year institu- 
tions, in institutions out of the state, or in 
private and additional ac- 
commodations still appear to be needed 
in four-year institutions for 8,900 college 
freshmen from these two counties alone. 
little question but that steps are 
urgently required to see that these stu- 
dents get the kinds of programs which 
they want 


institutions, 


I see 


and which are needed by our 


society. 
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A number of the many significant con- 
clusions and recommendations made in 
1948 by the Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University (the 
Young Commission) have been carried 
out—but not all have been feasible so far. 
The stated that the State 
University should “place prime emphasis 
upon the development of widely dis- 
tributed and greatly expanded facilities 
throughout the State and may include as 
part of the distributed facilities on a 
single « ampus a university program com- 
prising undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional work 


commission 


Emph isis has indeed 
been pl: iced on the de ‘velopme nt of our 
widely distributed facilities, but no prog- 


ress 


has been made on 


estab lishing a 
large single campus. 

In fact, when a so-called Master Plan 
was issued in 1950 as required by law, 
the plan did not consider the organiza- 
tion on a single campus of a “univer- 
sity program comprising undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional work.” The 
document did note that the pli in “should 
be continuously subject to change.” 

The Young Commission further rec- 
ommended that the state “should accept 
the responsibility for insuring the qual- 
ity, suitability, and adequacy of graduate 
and profe ‘ssional education and research 
by standing ready to establish at least 
one state college in each major field of 
study when the public need is demon- 
strated.” In its totality, the Young Com 
mission report must be read as a docu- 
ment supporting the concept of a uni- 
versity as embracing many fields of 
knowledge, and as an institution which 
among other reasons, to permit 
students to prepare themselves in fields 
of knowledge generally. If this concept 
of a university were not followed, then 
state supported higher education in New 
York would prove to be little more than 
a hollow promise. For the wealthiest 
state of the Union, this would be 
a sorry commentary. 


Whether or not the big job is accom- 


exists, 


indeed, 
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plished will relate in no small measure 
to the attitude between public and pri- 
vate colleges. A cooperative spirit will 
enable both groups—approaching the 
same problems from somewhat different 
tangents but hoping for essentially the 
same results—to help each other as well 
as themselves. There are, unfortunately 
two views of the role of public education 
One is well expressed by President M«¢ 
Ewen of Hamilton College, who 
sound reasons for both indepe ndent and 
tax-supported institutions of higher learn 
ing 


sees 


He says: “The small college is not 
necessarily a good college because it is 
small, nor is the private independent 
college because it is independent There 
is plenty of master teaching being done 
in tax-supported institutions, and stu 
dents there can learn to respect and 
aspire for quality. 
of the 


arts course 


The atmosphere 
its liberal 
in the university, it 
the liberal arts college, is 
many 


institution centers in 
where 
one among 
If we educators can convince 
the public at large of these simple facts, 
there need be relatively little difference 
in the contribution of independent and 
tax-supported institutions to the quest 
for quality.” 

But, the other hand, a contrary 
attitude is expressed by another private 
college in this state in a bulletin sent to 
prospective students for the past ten 
years: “Many of the most capable pro 
fessors are in the private schools. At 
times it seems that the private colleges 
have a priority on them. The reason for 
this is In tax supported 
schools teachers are often told what they 
mav teach and how they may teach it 
If the governor or legislators favor cer 
tain political or economic theories, for 


on 


interesting 


instance, the professors may be required 
to instruct accordingly or lose their teach- 
ing posts. .. 


. The tax supported schools 
furthermore 


have been founded to dis- 
charge the civic responsibility of teach 
ing the youth of the land. Often the in 
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terest of the school authorities goes no 
further than the routine dispe nsation of 
knowledge.” 

Such an appraisal of public higher edu 
cation must surprise, among others 
ot Nobel 
winners in science and the one-half of 
the United States Senate educated in 


public universities in this country! 


two 


Americas most recent prize 


Avs these are aspects of the limited ob- 
but is | red 


not 


jectives, earlier 


we 
distant 
results 
of the 
mind, together with an absence of dogma 
prescribe d by the faculties of public and 
private universities contribute to develop 
ment of the professional tradition, the 
tradition which protects higher educa 
Indeed be said that with 
out a careful nurturing of this tradition 


should lose sight of more 
goals in oun quest for immediate 


Inde pe ndent and active exercise 


tion it can 
higher education will fail, just as science 
and art will fail without freedom. The 
source ol higher education 

whether from a public treasury or from 
individual 


funds for 


or benefactors 


corpol ite 
offers no peril to what a university can 
do. It can do only what its faculty, a 
cepting the aims of the university and 
guided by the professional traditions of 
freedom, will do 

The professional tradition, when whole 
heartedly followed and effec tive ly prac 


ticed the 


by faculties 


means that stu 
dents may get an education. They will 
be self-educated Like their teachers 


they will know how to read, how to think 


and reflect, how to examine a problem 
or 


an issue They will be able to move 
with scientific point of view they will be 
experimentalists, they will know that 
there are principles. They will be able 
Such adventuring 
of the mind and heart is the right of all 
men to pursue to the of their 
capacities. Tendencies which imperil 
that right are threats to the progress of 
mankind 


to express themselves 


limits 





How Can We Use Educational Facilities 
More Effectively? 


A. J 


| J anious studies in higher education 
show that most colleges and univer 


sities are extravagant if not profligate in 


The Liberal Arts 


their use of 
Coll mf 
utilization in a group of church-related 
the United States 


ago, contains this statement 


space 


which reported data on space 


colleges in twenty 
five year’s 
“It is typical to use classrooms a little 
more than one-third of the possible time.” 
In the same study it was found that when 
the capacity of classrooms was taken into 
account along with the number of class 
rooms and periods during which they 
were used, no college in the group uti 
lized as 
sible Typic ally, about 
sixth of all the student stations available 
during the maximum number of periods 
that classes could be scheduled to meet 
were utilized. 
Studies that 
last few 
| 


Way 1na 


much as one-fourth of the pos 


capacity one 


the 
years or that are currently under 
cate that 


changed much during the past twenty 


have been made in 


the situation has not 


five vears. For example, in a study of 
the state-supported institutions of Ari 
zona it was found on the basis of forty 
hours per week that the highest utiliza 
tion in anv one of the institutions was 
34.4 percent. When the total number of 
student stations used was included along 
with the number of hours per week that 
the total 


Arizona in 


the classrooms were not used 
utilization of the 
stitutions ranged from 26.5 percent to 
19. ] percent 


Spat e¢ mm 


By Floyd W. I 
Core | 
wh Chi go: University 


Leer John Dale Russell, H 
Brumbaugh, and Lloyd FE 


of Chicago Press 


BRUMBAUGH 


Data contained in a restudy of the 
needs of California in higher education 
reported in 1953 show that the percent 
utilization of student stations in 
classrooms during the forty-hour week 
ranged from 4] percent to 62 percent in 
the state colleges and from 29 percent 
to 45 percent in the several branches of 
the state university. 


age 


In the Florida study 
which is currently under way we have 
found that among five private colleges 
and universities of the state the percent 
age of classrooms used based on a forty 
four hour week ranged from 36 to 54 
The percentage of student stations ac 
tually the same 
ranged from 15 to 26. As yet, we do not 
have complete data for the institutions 
of the state of Florida 

I do not cite these data as typical of 

the 
few 


used in institutions 


all institutions in 
that there are a 
the space utilization is very high 


know 
institutions where 


country. I 


I am 
convinced, however, that a national study 
would show that the actual illustrations 
on which I have drawn are quite typical 
valid 


an urgent reason for determining what 


If this conclusion is it provides 
factors account for these conditions and 
how the situation in most instances can 
be improved 

For the 


account for the relatively 


factors that 
inefficient use 


identification of 


of classroom space I shall again draw 


quite heavily on the reports of studies 


of highe I 


Arizona, both of which give special con 


education in California and 
sideration to these factors 
One factor that is readily 


is size of 


identifiable 
classes In Arizona it was 
found that in the fall of 1953 the per 
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ges of all classes that had an enroll 


in the two state 


tate unl 


ent of less 
college ind the 
38.5, 26.3, and 30.0 Of 639 classes in 
the three institutions that had an enroll 
ment of half 
had only five than 
had tudent it 
might be expec ted that a relatively large 


than ten 


ersity were 


less 


than ten, more than 


students and more 


one-fourth only one 
level 
nt but in 


per ent of the 


number of classes at the graduate 
would smal] 


this state 73 


have enrollme 
( | isses Ol 
less than ten are at the undergraduate 
level 

The relationship of size of classes to 
classroom utilization is brought out very 
California study The 
report shows that in 1953 the percentage 
in the state colle ges that had 
an enrollment of nineteen 


colle oe 


perce nt 


clearly in the 


of classes 
trom orn to 
ranged from 21 percent in on 


The 


a capac ity ot 


to 53 percent in inother 

age of classrooms having 
ranged 
one of these 


example 53.9 percent of the classes en 


nineteen or less trom zero to 


twelve In colle ves for 


rolled from one to 


nineteen students 


whereas only 8.3 percent of the class 
rooms were ot comparable capacity. At 
the other extremity, it that 
third or 
more of the classrooms had a « 
of fifty to one hundred, but, with one 
the classes of this size in 


than 10 per 


conclusion IS of 


was found 


j 
in most of these colleges one 


ipacift 


exce pt on 


institution were les 


The inevitable 
that the cl 


colle res 1S 


every 
cent 
in these 
below 
Inasmuch as these class 
the ol 
reduce the 
It would be 
make 
The re are 
ré ] iting to curr uli l 
methods of 
that must be taken into account before 


course issroom space 


being used far 


mAXxt 
mum capacity 
already constructed 
would be to 


maller clas es 


rooms are 


remedy 


VIouUs 
number of 


unwise and unfair, however, to 


an armchair judgment 


such 


many condition 


organization and teaching 


arriving at any sweeping generalization 


as to how such conditions may be rem 
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edied One tact 
is that there is 


rooms in terms of relationship between 


per tiy lear it 


poor utilization ot class 


of classes and the size of class 
I hasten to 
tion 1s not peculiar to California 


the size 


rooms idd that this condi 


nsti 
tutions 


kor example comparable data are 


available for the state and the 


colleges 
ersity of Mississi pl In the fall of 
1953 three of the state and the 
university had approximately 70 percent 
of their with an 


less than ten student 


Univ 


colle ve 


enrollment of 
In the other four 
institutions of the state the percentages 


( lass¢ S 


of classes with less than ten were 60.7 
and 28.6 ly three of the 
institutions more than 20 percent of the 


iment of than 


6.7, 35.5 


classes had anh em 


less 
five 
Another factor that has 


important 
bearil el on 


space utilization 
This phase 

ial consid 

1 the 

this point the ( 

The highest sel 

stitutions i nil ten 

o clock ! one and tw 
o'clock in 100 On the otl 


| 1 
hand, the light i? noon 


<< he dule 
viven pe 


fornia study an 


aa the 


1 PM seven of mistitutye 
reported to make 


iirly good u 


noon hour ind Corrie of the 


ha 


\\ 
ported ution l Ar 400A 
tates that “With a pot 
hours ot chedul iv t ‘ 


re port 


before noon 
nad i potent il ' hy I for the 


itter 


evening, each of the institu 


rn 
cheduled t 


( their classes in 
the 
Flagstaff is 


total tw 


forenoon: the fore figure for 
than two-thirds of the 


thirds at Tucson. and three 


Pict 


Trcore 
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fifths at Tempe. In addition at each of 
the institutions a majority of the classes 
were scheduled on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday without a single class being 
taught on Saturday at Tempe or Flag- 
staff.” 

Here again the data are presented as 
illustrative of specific situations rather 
than representative of conditions that 
prevail generally. jut there is little 
doubt in the speaker's mind that a na- 
study that the 
California and Arizona studies are quite 
typi al 


tion-wide would show 
This opinion is confirmed to 
a considerable extent both by the find- 
ings of other studies reported in a 1949 
bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education 
on college building and by 
studies that have been made by the 


needs ” 


management firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget. I am advised by a member 
of this firm that generally they have 
found classrooms and laboratories are 
used less than 50 percent of available 
hours in a forty or forty-five hour week 
and that the actual utilization of student 
stations on a weekly basis is approxi- 
mately 25 percent. My informant goes 
on to say: 


Of course, the major part of this is due to 
the fact that most classroom hours are sched 
uled between 9:00 and 12:00 in the morn 
ing on Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
There are a few classes between 8:00 and 
9:00 and a few 12:00 and 1:00, 
but the 9:00 to 12:00 period is the most 
There is relatively little usage 


and 
between 


popular one 
of classrooms during the afternoon. Labora 
tory space 1s poorly used also, but the idle 
time is in the morning, usage in the after 
noon 

As we understand it 
at the these schedules are re 


flections of desires of the faculty to do their 


from conversations 


( ampuses, 


*Ernest V. Hollis and Associates 
Building Needs: A Survey of Existing 
in Relation to Needed Buildings and the Means 
for Providing Them, U.S. Office of Education 
Spe ial Series No. 1, 1949 (Washington: Gov 
ernment Printing Office, 1949) 


Coll pe 
Space 
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classroom teaching during the period 9:00 
to 12:00. Some of the arguments given in 
support of faculty desires are not valid in 
our opinion, for they are not sound enough 
to warrant the investment of capital in new 
buildings and the piling-up of annual oper- 
ating and maintenance charges. In an 
enterprise that is obliged to live on its own 
capital and cannot be constantly seeking 
vilts and grants this kind of usage of 
capital facilities could not be tolerated. 


The conditions that have been por- 
trayed and the factors that are involved 
lead to the question, “what constitutes 
maximum space utilization?” The answer 
to this question will depend on a num- 
ber of considerations, some of which are 
being discussed by other members of 
this panel. The staff which made the 
Restudy of Higher Education in Cali 
fornia concluded that for California in- 
stitutions, 


For the entire week of whatever length 
the institution wishes to operate its regular 
program, the following utilization standards 
are attainable, and it 
mended that 

The 


rooms in 


is therefore recom- 
standard utilization of class- 
both the state colleges and the 
University of California be, on the average, 
36 scheduled hours per week with class 
enrolments after the first month of the term 
or semester averaging 67 percent of room 


room 


student sta 
( This 
standard might well apply to junior col 


leges also. ) 


capacity; i.e., the number of 


tions the room will accommodate 


The standard room utilization of teaching 
laboratories in both the state colleges and 
the University of California be, on the aver- 
age, 24 scheduled hours per week with class 
enrolments after the first month of the term 
or semester averaging 80 percent of the room 
capacity; ie., the number of student sta- 
will 
(This standard might well apply to junior 


colleges also.) 


tions the laboratories accommodate 


Other states and institutions within 
states will have to determine for them- 
selves similar guiding criteria. _What- 


ever the standards that are ultimately 
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established 
in which 


there are a number of ways 
the utilization of 
space can be increased 


classroom 
Among the pro 
posals that merit special consideration 
are the following: 

1. Schedule three-hour 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. If 
it is not feasible to hold classes all day 
on Saturday, two-hour classes might be 
scheduled on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon, or three-hour classes, partic 


classes on 


ularly at the upper undergraduate and 
at the graduate level might be held for 
one-hour-and-a-half periods on Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

2. When there are duplicate sections 
enrollment should be so con 
trolled that the partially filled sections 
will be kept at a minimum and that the 
full sections will be kept at a maximum 
after initial attrition 

3. Utilize the late-afternoon and eve 


of classes 


ning periods for classes that cannot be 
accommodated in the regular day sched 
ule. 

4. Start the half 
order to adjust class schedules to the 


classes on hour in 


luncheon period 
5. Identify the large 
number of classes with small enrollments 


reasons for a 


with a view to determining whether the 
number can be reduced without affecting 


the quality of the educational program 
Such an analysis is likely to result in the 
reduc tion of overe xpanded curr ula and 
in the improvement of the quality of the 
programs 

6. Explore the possibility and desir 
ability of year-round 
thereby making maximum use of 


operating on a 
basis 
the phy sical plant 

7. Develop a set of criteria for the 
guidance of faculty members, depart- 
mental or division héads, and registration 
officers in the determination of size of 


classes, the making of and 


S¢ hedules 
controlling course offerings 

That space utilization can be improved 
is indicated by reports contained in the 
U.S. Office of bulletin to 
which | referred. With 
the Ohio State 
University the enrollment jumped in a 
two-year period from 12,015 to 25,401 
By scheduling classes uniformly through 
out the day and by providing for Satur 
the 
lecture-room space in twenty four of the 
university $s 


Education 
have already 


advent of veterans to 


day morning classes utilization of 


larger buildings was in 
creased from 38 percent to 76 percent 
Similarly, the University of Florida found 
that by increasing the number of hours 
per week and by more uniform sched 


uling of classes the room utilization was 


increased from 40 percent to 66 percent. 





The Responsibility of Higher Education for 
Helping To Develop International 
Understanding: A Symposium 


Introductory Statement 


HARVIE 


pe American Council on Education 
represents the combined strength of 
the 

tions 


schools, colleges, technical institu 
and the universities of this coun 
try. That these institutions are as deeply 
interested in the international problem 
as this session' indicates is a significant 
fact 
Education is the 
great passion of the American people 
Its public and the laws 
which surround and support it indicate 
this public interest. The percentage of 
our young people who finish high school 
is very high, and there are few parents 
today who do not want and expect their 
sons to go to college. We may waste in 
unimportant or even frivolous undertak- 
ings some of this time which we require 


it is commonly said 


school system 


young Americans to spend in school, and 
the great sums which are being invested 
in education may not all be well spent 
Nevertheless, it is true that nothing is 
more characteristic of American culture 
than its schools, and nothing reflects more 
clearly the principal beliefs of the Ameri 
can people than its educational system 
That these schools, which in this country 
are controlled by many different social 
bodies and by many local authorities, so 
uniformly feel themselves involved in the 
problems of international life is 
deeply significant of the thinking of the 
American people 


our 


In education a nation 
A meet 
ing like this, with the multiple interests 
and activities which are reflected here 


‘Section Ill of the 1955 Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 


reflects its hopes for the future 


BRANSCOMB 


is proof that the American people believe 
that our future is closely bound up with 
that of other peoples. 

The importance of these discussions, 
however, is not merely in their repre 
sentative or symbolic value. In the topics 
to be discussed there is evidence of the 
many and vital contributions that educa- 
tion is making to international under- 
standing. The universities and colleges, 
sure, are carrying most of this 
burden, but the activities extend also to 
primary and secondary schools across the 
country. We are involved in programs 
of teaching 


to be 


in student exchanges with 
other countries, in arrangements for visit 

ing professors, in exchanges of scholarly 
and scientific journals, in research under 
takings which extend national 
in some seventy-five formal 
contracts by which an American institu- 
tion of higher education is associated 
with a university abroad for their mutual 
advantage, and in innumerable other ac 


across 
boundaries 


tivities and exchanges which involved 
scholars and teachers in other countries 

This is as it should be. The United 
Nations, as indispensable as it is, can 
provide only the political framework for 
the new world of international associa 
tion and collaboration which is clearly 
dawning. The new society cannot be 
created by political resolutions or pro- 
nouncements. It must be built up by 
common activities 


association in many 


fields of work, and a growing realization 
higher 
to this under 
taking in which, happily, it finds no con- 


American 
is committed 


of common values 


education 
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flict with its 
purposes. 


national ideals and 
There can be no colonial em- 
pires for the occ upation and exploration 
of truth. Knowledge grows best by the 
stimulating contact of many minds which 
speak in many languages. Scholars and 
scientists find their colleagues in all coun- 
tries where the pursuit of truth is free 
and where man’s quest for knowledge 
can come to expression. 


own 


To announce a 
discovery or a principle, when it is found 
—which is to say, to teach—is as instinc- 
tive as to seek to know, and this natural 
impulse will never be satisfied within 
a single national boundary. Thus, the 
genuine scholar or scientist lives and 
works in an international society defined 
by intellectual interests, not by accidents 
of politics. Furthermore, since the prob 
lem of peace is basically that of removing 
divisions among mankind, and divisions 
require first of all for their dissolution 


understanding of the other's point of 
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view, the problem of peace is peculiarly 
the responsibility of the educational in 
stitutions. 

This is the meaning of this session and 
to this high purpose these deliberations 
are devoted. World War I made Ameri 
can schools and colleges realize their na 
Out of it grew 
this organization, the American Council 
World War II brought us 


education's 


tional responsibilities 


on Education 
to realize international re 
sponsibilities It is not surprising that 
the American Council on Education has 
in recent years expanded its program in 
this direction that it the 
moment standing committees and 
one commission dealing with phases of 
This merely 
reflects this interest and those commit 
ments 


and has at 


five 
this relationship session 
Its title quite properly is “The 
Responsibility of Higher Edneation for 


Helping To Develop International Un 
derstanding.” 


What Institutions of Higher Education Are Doing 


in Their Teaching and Activity Programs’ 


HOWARD E 


Ir 1s inevitable that so fundamental a 


change in the national society as has ox 
of the United States to 


an inescapable role of lk idership and 


curred in the rise 


responsibility in world affairs should af 
fect profoundly the nation’s institutions 
The inte 
interests polic ies probl ms. and advan 
tages of the United States could not be 


of higher education rnational 


A broad d of ¢] 
found in Howard FEF. Wil 
Life as Fducation in W 
Washingtor Ameri 

1956 r} is tl 

volumes on “Studic | 
Affair 

for International 
by the ¢ 


pared for the Carr 
Pe ice ind 


oum il 


WILSON 


ignored by colleges and universities even 
in the most remote kind of ivory tower 

A far-reaching series of adjustments 
to the pressures of world affairs has al 
ready taken place in our institutions 
ordinarily think 
the adjustments 
s« » subtle 


me impetuous 


more than we 


r 
SOME of 


have been dramatic 


foolish 


unfortunately 


Within the last fifty 
subjec t of international relations 
into the curriculum 
We have had the phenomenal develop 
World his 


trom course 


some wise, some 
ind sore 
inadequate vears 
1 new 


has found its way 


ment of world-area studies 
evolved 
Western 


language 


courses have 
n the 
The pattern of 


tory 


civilization 


has 


history of 


study 
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changed from a dainty accomplishment 
to a useful tool. Yet 
these and many other developments that 
might be listed are in all probability only 
a beginning of a process of adjustment 
that will continue, perhaps at an acceler- 
ating rate. If we may judge by develop- 
first half of the twen- 
changes and adjust 
second half will be 
extensive. 


communication 


ments during the 
tieth century, the 
ments of the even 
more 
The teaching programs of most col 
leges and universities today include for- 
mal instruction in international relations. 
Ordinarily this instruction is centered in 
the field of and it 
reaches only a small fraction of the total 
group of students. In a good many places 
there are introductory 
world affairs or 
of economics. 


political science, 


now courses in 
ganized within the field 
In universities with col 
business administration these 
economics courses, particularly in world 
trade, reach a considerable 


students. Having a 


leges of 


number of 
vocational value, 
they reach many who are untouched by 
the courses in politic ‘al science—though, 
of course, the latter reach those students 
who are vocationally interested in world 
affairs. A number of institutions, notably 
the University of Utah, have tried to fit 
political science courses in this area into 
the business and engineering program. 
There seems to be value in experimenta- 
tion along this line. 

Curricular approaches to the study of 
international relations are found not only 
in political science and in economics but 
also, though more rarely, in the areas of 
anthropology, psyc hology, and sociology. 
The study of international relations 
through analysis of the processes of cul- 
tural interpenetration or through the 
psychology of international relations 
seems to be promising as a phase of 
general or liberal education. Certain it 
is that large groups of students express 
definite interest in this approach. 

Time does not permit the listing of 
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the variety of curricular innovations or 
experiments in the teaching of a world 
outlook which may be found in Ameri- 
can institutions. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that many of these deve ‘lopments 
American academic life that have oc- 
aa in response to our rising interna- 
tional involvements have begun some- 
what on the periphery of academic ac- 
tivities and gradually worked their way 
toward the center of university life. The 
extracurricular International Relations 
Clubs which sprang up on campuses all 
over the country in the 1920's and 1930's, 
for example, paved the way for the 
equally widespread courses in interna 
tional relations of the 1950's. The na- 
tionality houses of the 1930's were fore- 
runners, in a limited sense, of the formal 
and penetrating centers for the study of 
world areas of today. The International 
Houses pioneered in the wide range of 
provisions for foreign students now found 
on most campuses, It is almost axiomatic 
that many of the informal activities of 
college life are consequential as initiating 
changes in programs of formal instruc- 
tion, research, and service to the com- 
munity at large. 

The thesis I want to emphasize most 
heavily in today’s discussion, however, 
is that many informal activities of college 
and university life have educative value 
in themselves, and that this value is par- 
ticularly significant in education about 
world affairs. If we assume that the 
experience of going to college should 
condition for the better every student's 
attitudes toward, and understanding of, 
foreign policy and world affairs, it be- 
comes almost imperative to recognize 
some of the informal facets of college life 
as legitimate elements of general edu- 
cation. By giving more careful thought 
to the development of informal influences 
within the total structure of college life, 
we might greatly enhance our educa- 
tional effectiveness in matters of the mind 
and spirit as well as in less consequential 
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areas. Classes and seminars, while para- 
mountly important to discharging the 
educative role of the undergraduate in 


hardly 


educative methods 


stitution. are the whole array of 


Many of our pro 
grams of general education fall short of 
effectiveness because they are limited to 
curriculum reforms. The improvement 
thought and attention, of 


the non-class as we lI as 


by svstemati 
the class activities 
of college life, is important 

This is strikingly true in respect to edu 
iffairs at the level of 
Much can be accom 
about 
world affairs through cultivation of the 


cation about world 
higher education 
students 


plished in 


educating 


extracurricular and cocurricular enter 


prises of college life. Large numbers of 
students have a personal interest in world 
affairs because those affairs impinge so 
heavily on their own military status and 
career plans. For most students every 


professor of international relations is 
vested not only with the academic status 
of his subject but also with the status 
of one who can help explain the daily 
headlines. The professor's special know] 
edge and insights are sought in the stu 
dent’s own marketplace of ideas. An 
analysis, for example, of a recent issue 
of the newspaper at the Uni 
versity of Chicago indicates that approxi 
mately a third of the content-space was 
devoted to material connected directly 
with world affairs. College radio sta 
tions, the programs of student clubs, and 
the endless bull sessions of college life 
deal consistently with 
tional issues. 

A poll of 1,000 college seniors made 
last spring indicated that, in students’ 
opinion, their 
listening to the radio, attendance at non 


student 


current interna- 


reading of magazines 


class lectures and forums, contacts with 
foreign students, travel experiences, and 
informal contact with faculty members 
who had themselves had experience in 
the international field had quite as much 
to do with shaping their outlooks and 
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deepening their insight into international 
relations as did the they had 
taken. The college which seeks to edu 
cate undergraduates about world affairs 
will wisely 


courses 


utilize all the nonformal as 

well as the formal curricular approaches 

at its command 
\ listing of a 


which seem 


the activities 
this 


few of 

meritonous in 
One of these activi 
During the last 
few years there has been enormous in 


respec t 
mav be suggestive 


ties is student travel 
crease in student travel: this past summer 
there were some twenty thousand Ameri 
can students traveling abroad, and almost 
an equal number are studying some 
where outside the United States this fall 
Summer study-tours have become almost 
a poor man’s equivalent of the European 
Grand Tour by 
of the 


their education 


which English students 
eighteenth century climaxed 
While much of student 
travel has been nothing more than tour 
marked 
rise of the serious study element in such 


Fac h 


tours under academic sponsorship 


ism, there has been recently a 


travel. summer there are more 
The 
question of academic credit for stud: 
tours arises increasingly, with more in 
stitutions each year granting such credit 
Of even more importance, a number of 
institutions have developed enterprises 
for making travel an integral part of a 
The SPAN 


project in Minnesota is an outstanding 


student's academic program 
example There, selected students pre 
pare carefully in their regular programs 
for a ten-week period of study “in the 
field” of another country, and report on 
their field work in such fashion as to gain 
full university credit. There is every in 
that 
expansion in this type of informal educa 
tion about world affairs. The work of 
the Council on Student Travel 


groups of 


dication decades 


coming will see 


in which 
study-tour enterprises are 
banded together to raise standards and 


achievements in this type of program 
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is an excellent index of promise for the 
future. 

Another non-class development worth 
further analysis by the college admin- 
istrator is the evolving character of col 
These 
unions have developed within recent 
decades, and have passed from a stage 
of student that of college 
in which faculties are or may be 
as much involved as are students. From 
recreational the better unions 
have moved into a position of cultural 
centers, with extensive programs of lec 


lege unions and their programs 


unions to 
unions 


centers 


tures, forums, debates, movie showings, 


exhibits, and discussions groups. In a 
few cases, as at the University of Wis 
consin, the union has become a regular 
division of the university and exploratory 
ventures have been made in combining 
certain formal courses with certain union 
activities. It likely that 
coming decades will witness far-reaching 
the and 
thoughtful cultivation of unions as cen- 
ters of intellectual and en- 
deavors which are central to the tradi- 


tional purposes of higher education. 


seems to me 


developments in systematic 


aesthetic 


A word should be said too about stu- 
dent There Interna 
tional Relations Clubs on about six hun 
dred campuses, Collegiate 
Councils for the United Nations on per 
haps thre 


clubs. are today 


American 


hundred campuses and Cos 
mopolitan Clubs on about an equal num 
ber. A recent survey of these groups in 
dicates that most of them are wandering 
stepchildren on the campus; their chief 
proble ms arise from the fact that the rol 
of faculty 

definite one 


adviser is not a clear and 
Some advisers tend to domi 
nate clubs, but the chief problem is that 
There 
is opportunity in the organized club life 
of large gr ups of students to acc omplish 
informally the 


recognized for classes 


many advisers do not even advise 


many of purposes now 
but that oppor- 
tunity will be realized only when facul 


ties approach the sociology of campus 
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life with a determined will to give pres- 
tige to intellectual and aesthetic enter- 
prises. 

A final word should be said about stu- 
dent participation in college government. 
Schemes for participation date back to 
the years of the Revolutionary War, but 
only within the last two or three decades 
have outstanding efforts been made to 
unite all members of the college in com- 
mon responsibility for college life. Only 
in 1948 was the National Student Asso 
ciation formed, which now includes the 
student associations of some four hun- 
It is worth noting that 
the chief impetus in creating this asso 


dred campuses, 


ciation was students’ own recognition of 
the fact that they had to put the house 
of their own international relations in 
The most extensive part of the 
association’s budget is that for its work 
on international 


order. 


relations. It helps or 
chestrate the variety of activities in this 
field to be found on every campus. It 
holds a six-week seminar each summer 
for a highly selected group of students 
which analyzes in fully mature fashion 
the international contacts and problems 
of students of the world. The annual 
convention of presidents of college stu 
dent associations is about as serious and 
searching a meeting as is this annual con- 
ference of the American Council on Edu 
The 


ministrators 


cation. faculty members and ad 
who seek realistically to 
raise the level of understanding of in 
ternational relations on campuses could 
well devote thought and time to the work 
of the National Student Association along 
with the time and thought given to for- 
mal courses in this field 

These are but a the infinite 
variety of nonformal avenues of educa 


few of 


tion in American colleges and universities 
which ought to be cultivated if we are to 
do an adequate job of education about 
world affairs. In cultivating these in 
fluences we may help bridge the gap 


between curriculum and extracurriculum 
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—a gap which is the severest handicap 


i 


the may 


by suc h 


modern college faces We 


cultivation only 
world affairs but 


improve higher education by reintegrat 


not 


education about 


improve 


] 
also 
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ing college or university life and by help 


ing to focus more of the aspects and 


expressions of that life on the intellectual 
which _ befit 


higher education 


concerns institutions of 


Student Exchanges 


DONALD | 


I sHALL not spend the limited time avail 
able this afternoon to present arguments 
in favor of continued support by colleges 
and universities in this country of ex 
change-of-persons programs of foreign 
and American students. These programs 
in the last one hundred years have be 
come a vital part of American educa- 
tional policy. 

There are enrolled in the United States 
this year more than 35,000 foreign stu 
dents, according to the census which the 
Institute of International Education and 
the 


Among 


Friendly Relations 
Students conduct an- 
We do not have comparable 
Ameri 
a foreign uni 
versity, but the number is growing each 
year. 


Committee on 
Foreign 
nually, 
statistics on the exact number of 
can students enrolled in 


Thirty-five thousand students is a large 
number. It has doubled in the past 
decade, and we 
tically what the possible 
be in the decade ahead As 


colleges and universities plan for 


must now face realis 


increase may 
American 
the 
difficult years which face us, the foreign 
student could easily be lost on our cam 
pus 

It is my personal judgment that we 
have reached in the last vear or two a 
plateau in the number of foreign stu 
dents who can be effectively handled on 
the American campus 
the 


currency 


The crisis of the 


past decade, with devastation of 


foreign universities problems 
and the emerging role of the U.S. as a 


major force in international affairs, ex 


SHANK 


plains the increase which colleges have 


I do not think 


increase substan 


absorbed so effectively 
that the 
tially unless (1) out of the forthcoming 
Ceneva meetings there should result a 
incere understanding between the East 
and the West on the 
persons and ideas, (2) the Congress of 
the United States wisely last 


that the exchange-of persons program is 


numbe rw ill 


free movement oft 


admits at 


a vital part of our total foreign policy 
which merits ade quate financial support 

On neither of these alternatives have 
I special knowledge. It is clear from the 
that the 


satellites actively 


evidence which we now have 


Soviet Union and the 
support an 
dent 
their 


Indonesia 


exe hange of stu 
the 


when | 


enormous 


program within 


countries of 
orbit Last year 
and Malaya 
of students of those countries being 
urged to go to China and the Soviet 
Union with their full expenses paid by 


was it 


I saw thousands 


the governments of the Communist na 
It is clear that the East believes 
wholeheartedly that scholarly exchange 
contributes to the ir prese nt politic il ob 
If they at Gene 
exchange with the West, the 
foreign students s 


ileges may be ' ery ] irge 


tions 


jectives agree i to tree 
number of 
eeking admission to our 
With respect 
most of you know 
how difficult it has been to persuade our 


elected representatives to appropriate the 


to our own Congress 


relatively small sums which are re quire d 
for the U.S. Government's part in cultural 


interchange. This vear, for the 


see ond 


year in succession, the Congress threat 
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ened almost to wipe out the programs. 
It was only the tremendous support of 
colieges and universities and intelligent 
citizens throughout the country which 
convinced the House of Representatives 
that these programs must be continued 

On the assumption, therefore, that 
there will continue to be a demand for 
admission of at 35,000 to 40,000 
foreign students to our universities each 
year within the next decade, it is time 
that we look critically and realistically 
at this aspect of American higher educa 
tion 


least 


I would offer five specific sug- 
gestions affecting each institution of 
higher education at this time. 

1. Acollege should seriously determine 
what role it wishes to play in the inter- 
national exchange of students. Although 
I accept the generic term “college,” 1] 
would argue that each college or univer 
sity has, or should have, certain unique 
characteristics which can shape most 
effectively its programs, including its 
Simi- 


larly, “foreign student” is a generic term 


educational exchange activities. 


There are 
35.000 individuals, each the product of 
his own heredity and environment 


There is no foreign student. 


—One 
an inarticulate young man from the hill 
country of Nigeria who says he wants to 
set up a sanitation system for his coun- 
try; one, a dynamic young woman from 
Karachi who will organize rural schools 
in a province far from the capital; one 
a young from Oxford who is 
interested in the influence of Whitman 
There are 35,000 of 
these young people, each with his own 
longings and desires 


aesthete 


on American music 


few, if any, in- 
stitutions which can provide an effective 


Obviously, there are 
educational program for all these young 
people. Although American colleges and 
universities, like individuals, frequently 
try to “keep up with the Joneses,” I am 
asking that each institution try to assess 
and interests 
in, students. from other lands and that 


honestly its resources for 
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each institution announce to applicants 
from abroad and to organizations, such 
as the Institute, which supply candidates, 
what these interests and strengths may 
be. I am not asking that each institution 
set up special educational programs for 
students from abroad. This would be 
neither feasible nor wise. I am suggest- 
ing that the curriculum and the environ- 
ment of the institution be examined to 
determine what types of meaningful edu- 
cational experiences can be provided. 
We can hope for little understanding of 
this country by a foreign student who is 
located in an institution which does not 
meet his educational and personal needs. 

The contract arrangements which FOA 
developed with American universities are 
a sample of what I have in mind. Here 
an individual university establishes a 
lasting and meaningful relationship with 
a specific foreign university. The depth 
of understanding of the foreign univer 
sity and the foreign country should set 
a pattern which enriches the program of 
the American and gives it 
the basis for developing special compe 
tence in handling students from that 
country. 

2. A college should explore carefully 
its procedure for accepting students from 
other nations. This may seem a strange 


institution 


suggestion from a representative of an 
organization concerned with the admis 
sion of foreign students, but we at the 
Institute do not believe that a mere in 
crease in numbers of students from 
abroad is a good test of the effectiveness 
of exchange. In urging greater care in 
I am referring to the thou 
sands of students who apply directly to 
institutions of higher education. Many 
of the tragic personal incidents about 
which we too frequently hear come from 
this group. I would guess that a large 
percentage of those who fail to come to 
understand this country are represented 
in this group 


admission 


Each college must, therefore, organize 
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itself to evaluate the 
tions of 


academic prepara 
applicant from abroad 
U.S. Office 
of Education, publications of the Insti- 
tute, the American Council on Education 
and the like. Since the admissions officer 
is the key to this problem, I am delighted 
that the American Association of Col 
legiate Admissions Offi 
cers has recently embarked upon a co- 
operative program to improve the 
terial which each American college can 
use in deciding the difficult problem of 
credentials. Each college must deter- 
whether the student’s command of 
English is adequate. It must check care- 
fully on the information regarding 
health, financial status, and personality. 
On these matters some assistance can be 
called for from the cultural attachés of 
the United States Department of State 
who are located in 
throughout the world. 

3. A college should supply the neces- 
sary trained staff to work with the foreign 
students who are admitted to the institu- 
tion. I have spent a number of years 
on college campuses. I know how many 
competing demands face the administra- 
tion for the limited resources that are 
available for special programs. 


each 
using such resources as the 


‘egistrars and 


ma 


Strategic centers 


It seems 
to me, however, that if an individual in- 
stitution is to support a program of ad 
mitting foreign students, it is duty-bound 
to provide the staff to care for them. 
The foreign student is not the same stu- 
dent as his American counterpart. The 
visitor from overseas is faced with legal 
‘problems involving regularly the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, 
in this country 


the consulate 
He needs help on the 
campus of a type unknown to American 
students. In addition, the foreign stu- 
dent is faced with a difficult task of ad- 
justing himself to what our anthropolo 
gist friends call “the cultural maze.” 
That is certainly not the 
most institutions. The 


case today in 
foreign student 
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adviser or the Fulbright adviser, where 


he exists, is usually a much overworked 
protessor who has had this added assign 
ment piled on top of a teaching s¢ hedule 
He is fortunate if he has a semiprivate 
office where he can talk personally with 
individual students. I been on 
more than a few campuses where he 
has no telephone and little or no secre 
tarial help to handle the 


admitting 


have 


routine which 


foreign students necessarily 
The men and women who serve 
as foreign student advisers are 
cases dedicated people. 
and women who have had to transform 
their homes into offices in order to do 
their job. This is not fair. If our univer 
sities are to admit these students, the 
administration must provide the personal 
services which are necessary. (May I say, 
parenthetically, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers, a 
valiant group working toward profes- 
sionalization of this field, will be meeting 
in Washington next nag I hope that 
many of you will make it a point to sit 
in on part of these sessions. ) 


entails. 


in most 
I know of men 


4. The college or university should find 
ways to give the foreign student a sense 
that he is contributing to campus life. 
I have always believed that institutions 
could utilize foreign students in a much 


broader way than they have so far in 


enriching the educational program. | 
recall not long ago visiting a great uni 
versity where ; 


1 local professor was giv 

ing a public lecture on the development 
of an important Near Eastern country. 
I attended the lecture with one of our 
students who came from the country. To 
me the How 
asked my friend what he 
“Mr. Shank, it was 
but he drew primarily 
father’s book on my country 

which was published twenty years ago.” 
The point to this story is obvious. I do 
not think we have begun to tap the con 
tributions which 


lecture was interesting. 
when 
thought of it, he said 
a good lecture, 


upon my 


ever, 


selected foreign stu 
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dents could make directly to the teaching 
process in a wide variety of fields—his- 
tory, geography, sociology, anthropology, 


the 


economics, government, literature 
list could easily be extended Our col 
Section IV considering 
can obtain the necessary teach 
ing assistance for bulging enrollments. 
I would suggest that the mature foreign 
students may 


leagues in are 


ho V Wwe 


contribute a partial solu 
tion to this problem 


stitutions 


Already some in 
are using numbers of foreign 
language instruction, but 
they should not be limited to that field. 
I am not proposing here that foreign stu 
dents be full-time but 
that their existence on the campus be 
brought to the attention of the teaching 
staff 
the rich backgrounds of young men and 
women who are enrolled in the institu- 
tion 


students in 


made teachers 


so that professors can draw upon 


The satisfactions which come to 
the foreign visitor who is asked to con 
sult with a professor or who is asked to 
participate in a seminar can do much to 
establish a better climate for understand 
ing the United States. 

5. The college or university should 
turn for help to the community in which 
it lives if we are to assist foreign students 


Other Exchange Programs at 
u “ 


JOHN T. 


Ar THE war's end in 1945 Americans had 
not firmly grasped the idea as well as 
we have today of tying together the peo- 
pl s of the world with information about 
the world and of making this information 
plentiful, truthful, useful, and obtainable. 
Since 1945, and increasingly 
since 1947, the day-to-day world is being 
interpreted to men in parts of the world 
who formerly had been unable to obtain 
or had been denied the knowledge. We 
yet short in 1955 of the ideal of all 


certainly 


are 
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to understand the full meaning of the 
United States. y, the his 
torical cleavage between town and gown 


Fortunately 


has long since disappeared from most 
college communities. Colleges and uni- 
versities today wisely seek means by 

v-. 5 . 
which they can serve the men and women 
outside the institution’s walls. 


full and 


foreign students 


In pro 
experience 
institutions of higher 
education have in their hands a dramatic 
and practical instrument to broaden the 
perspectives of all our people. The for- 
eign students in our midst are a poten 
tially powerful tool for broad adult edu 
cation 


viding a 


rich for 


I have emphasized that the colle ge or 
university must determine what it can 
best do educationally for the foreign 
visitor, that it must examine more care 
fully its admission procedure for foreign 
students, that it must 
those who 


strengthen the 
are designated on 
the campus to work with the foreign 
students, that it should determine how 
the foreign student can be used in the 
campus educational program, and that 
it must turn to the community, in the 
final analysis, for the presentation of a 
full picture of the United States. 


hands of 


the Higher Educational Level 


HOLDEN 


men receiving the opportunity to learn 
to know, and to understand each other 
and the institutions of each other's re- 
spective states and cultures. 
less progress—great progress 
made to this end. The work is going 
forward through agencies of the United 
Nations, through governments and 
groups in foreign countries, and particu- 
larly by the government and _ private 
groups in the United States. Institutions 
of higher learning in America have sig- 


Neverthe 


has been 
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nificantly in an ever-expanding way 


shared in it. They could not have done 
otherwise. , 

The major portion by far of the finan 
cial and administrative features of the 
American phase of the program is inde 
pe ndent of the universities. 
to say, however 


This is not 
that the institutions of 
highe r learning have no role -indeed 
they have a key role. To a great degree 
these institutions are the eyes, ears, and 
hands of most programs and in an un 
measurable degree a part of the brains 
and heart; and we may suggest to the 
same degree the architects of the over 
all ideal and ad 


ministrative personnel of our educational 
institutions fill 


Teaching, research 


many of these roles, 
reminiscent a bit of the wartime “Lend 
Lease’ program of America. To the Fed 
eral Government and the participating 
internat minded the 
contribute “at “less 
and as “outright gifts” the 
fruits of the labors and often the laborers 
themselves their own vineyards 
And it should be thus; no one, I believe 
doubts 


onally associations 


universities cost,” 


than cost,” 


from 
Programs promoting international un 


derstanding are by no 
America 


means new in 
not limited 
The Federal 
Government is an old international hand 
in this venture. 


and certainly are 


to educational institutions. 


Religious groups, trade 


unions, study groups, social organiza- 


tions and relief Son ieties have been el 
gaged in programs centering on interna 
tional exchange ol people bevond the 
college age for years before World War 
Il. Since the end of the war their efforts 
have increased many-fold; hundreds of 
other groups have risen to share. Today 
well over five hundred groups—including 
institutions of higher education—sponsor 
such programs, and in 1944 there were 
2.715 grantees 


foreigne rs A 


whom 
the prewar 
scope against the present is found in the 
programs of the State Department: in 


most of were 


measure of 
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1938 the program involved a few hun 
dred exchangees with the other American 
countries; the 1950 fiscal year, 
launching the program under the In 
formation and 


since 


Educational Exchange 
Act, the State Department has sponsored 
about 8,500 nationals and foreigners in- 
volving nearly four-score countries. To 
top this, it has encouraged and helped 
other groups to include another 8,000 
eople. The over-all program clearing 
through the International Educational 
Ex hange Program of the State Depart 
ment cost approximately $20 million in 
the last fiscal year. 

Many are the facets through which the 


educational the land are 


institutions of 
Some of universities lend 


their plants and personnel to groups of 


sharing our 
foreigners during their first few days 
among us for what might be called 
an “introduction to the mind, manners 
Other institu 
tions supply technical instruction when 


and morals of America.” 


needed, or perhaps an instructional stafl 
for a “one-lecture stand” or a series of 
lectures to meet the spe ific requireme nts 
f 


of the programs requiring such aid not 


already in existence Most spectacular 
perhaps, are the so-called Fulbright pro 
grams,‘ the interuniversity contracts be 
tween America and foreign universities 
and the broad programs of several agen 
cies and ce partments ith the federal and 
local well as 
those of the larger private agencies. All 
their staffs largely 


American educational institutions 


In some governments as 


these secure from 
many 
of their participants are academic people 

Perhaps there is no college or univer 
in the land which has not felt the 
Fulbright program. Some of its student 


may have gone abroad under Fulbright 


sity 


* Twenty-one private ind six public agenci 
mtract to idmin bulk of the 
International Educati nge Program of 
the State Department 


re under c ter the 


nal Exch 


* Authorized by the Fulbright Act and supple 
mented by the Smith-Mundt Act program 
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sponsorship; or to it some foreign stu- 
dents may have been sent and by it as- 
sisted in attending. One or a dozen or 
more members of any given university 
faculty may have received a grant to 
lecture or to do research in a university 
in one of twenty-four foreign countries 
stretching from Ce -ylon to Greece. These 
people, we would say, are a group of able 
people speaking to people in foreign 
communities who are equally able. The 
duty of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing is to see that our best—not our 
second-best—brains and voices are en- 
couraged to share in this demonstrated 
worth-while program of research and 
lecturing in international understanding. 

No less promising of what can be done 
is the program of contracts for technical 
cooperation between American and for- 
eign universities. Sponsored by the ICA 
(State Department) these contracts are 
made upon a no-profit basis between an 
American and foreign university wherein 
the American university offers program, 
guidance, and personnel to establish or 
improve teaching, research, service, and 
administration in such departments as 
agriculture, chemistry, public administra- 
tion, home economics, and the like. Here 
is some of the best in American univer- 
sities—forty-three of them have already 
entered into sixty-three contracts in 
thirty-one countries—being transplanted 
to fertile and receptive ground in uni- 
versities from Indonesia in Asia, Peru in 
the Americas, and Greece in Europe. 
Sponsoring these contracts are the uni- 
versities which are parties to the con- 
tracts with the Department of State meet- 
ing the above-cost expenses. Here is un- 
rivaled opportunity for higher education. 
In this type of program we combine the 
best use of our technical assistance with 
the best interpretation of our people to 
theirs and theirs to our people. Here 
again, we would say, that our universities 
must be willing to share—even to the 
point of self-denial where warranted— 
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their most qualified men. Our educational 
institutions must be willing, by the same 
token, to take instructors “and graduate 
students from the contracting foreign uni- 
versity, as part of the program, and to 
provide them the best training in tech- 
nical knowledge and the double chance 
to.learn about America and to teach us 
about their state. A criticism that we 
might well hear is that our participating 
personnel are technically competent, as 
are those who come to learn, but that 
some are deficient in “talking to” or “un- 
derstanding” the people among whom 
they live. All of these programs are 
basically aimed at cultural exchange, at 
international understanding. The grantee 
programs and technical assistance pro- 
grams are the means to this all-important 
end—an end which we may not attain 
unless our “means” are our best. 

As broad and promising as these pro- 
grams are, there are many others— 
equally well aimed at individuals, both 
American and foreign—atte mpting to 
cross-fertilize the several cultures which 
make up the world today. The Federal 
Government, through several depart- 
ments and agencies such as State, Labor, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Defense, and 
Public Health, is directly and indirectly 
largely responsible for the greater num- 
ber in this continuing exchange of 
scholars, technicians, and leaders, both 
American and foreign. How well the 
recent visit of the Soviet Union agricul- 
turists captured our imaginations! We 
are led to believe that our delegation to 
Russia was not less enthusiastically re- 
ceived. This exchange was dramatic. 
It may have value; for it was the only 
example of Russians talking to Ameri- 

cans, who in turn freely spoke to Rus- 
sians, for many years. Less dramatic but 
perhaps more significant are such groups 
as | saw over a period of several one-day 
visits at the Washington International 
Center learning about America before 
beginning their adventure in this coop- 
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erative enterprise.* These included a 
group of German working newsmen over 
here as guests of our government tor 
a period of three months; another group 
of rural school teachers from Peru came 
to see, to learn, and to carry home the 
good they found; another was a mixed 
group of Near East people—including 
Arabs and Jews—representing labor, 
marketing, community planning, and 
public health. 

The many-sided picture of United Na- 
tions, highlighted by the much mis- 
understood agency (in America, primar- 
ily) Unesco, is a continuing obligation 
to higher education to interpret it, criti- 
cize it, and to lend it our best brains. 
More local but extremely significant in 
this area of international understanding 
are the great foundations, the relief agen- 
cies such as the Red Cross, the religious 
groups sparked by the Friends or the 
international service clubs such as Rotary 
International which increasingly support 
one or more types of the exchange pro- 
grams. All of them call upon higher edu 
cation for help; educators, again, must be 
prepared to continue to guide, to serve, 
and to give. This has been done gener- 
ously in the past. But the “raids” on in- 
stitutional personnel must be allowed to 
continue, for higher education is the 
one important where _ leader- 
ship is to be found to meet the demands 
which must constantly increase as greater 
numbers of exchange personnel and bet- 
ter devices to help them are included. 

It has not been possible to mention 
by name many of the programs and cer- 
tainly not even a small fraction of the 
more than five hundred and 
groups involved. We have tried only in 
general terms to indicate that there is 
a responsibility among the colleges and 
universities in this national effort to de- 
velop international 


source 


agencies 


understanding by 


* Six thousand grantees were given assistance 
in this and other reception centers in fiscal year 


1954. 
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continuing and increasing their already 
great and practical assistance to these 
programs over and above the curriculum. 


American education, 
basic 


like most all of our 
social and political institutions, 
predic ates its objectives and programs 
upon the individual in society. Running 
through all the programs which we have 
observed is this same belief. There is 
mutuality on this score. It is this that 
we seek, in part, to transfer to our fel- 
low-men abroad either as something they 
have not discovered or encouraged 
as an emphasis that has not been given 
the consideration we know it merits. 
The individual, whether he travels 
from an upland village of Thailand, 
well-known American university, or a 
dusty street of a Pakistan town, as a 
participant in this exchange program, 
finds a new world. He finds new people 
who become his friends. 
know them, understand them, and work 
with them. The similarities are found 
and are used as a basis of understand 
ing; the dissimilarities are put into per- 
spective; and the antagonisms have a 
chance be resolved. Each is a re- 
porter to the country to which he is as 
signed; he will be a reporter to his neigh 
bors and colleagues on his return. 
ple—newsmen of 
newsmen of 
India 


He learns to 


Peo 
Germany 
America, 
meeting 


meeting 
agronomists of 
their counterparts in 
Iowa, or a researcher of political parties 
in Finland from 


America speaking 
living, 


and working with other people 
will do something positive in this world 
of suspicion and fear. Culture by such 
programs is transferred, not on the uni 
lateral basis of the old missionary pro 
grams, the “superior-minded” nineteenth- 
century imperialism, or the “white man’s 
burden” concept, but freely, willingly, 
and even unknowingly in an atmosphere 
of real partnership. 

We have a belief that from such pro 
grams as this, habits of individual think 
ing and even individual action in inter 
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national affairs, capable of producing 
personal and public responsibility for 
the success of international understand- 
ing, will help produce the sought-for 
promise of real world peace. To end 
with a question prompted by Thoreau: 
How international 


understanding other than by at once try- 


can people learn 
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ing the experiment of international 
understanding? Our obligation, if our 
program answers the question affirma- 
tively, is to support in the highest sense 
of scholarly duty at the university level 
the programs which do this, he ‘Ip improve 
those which fall short of it, and expose 
and eliminate those that do it violence. 


Cultural Exchanges Involving Institutions of Higher Learning 


DAN M. 


Att manner of artistic and intellectual 
activity may be embraced under the con- 
We 
all had powerful demonstrations of the 
international under- 
from the 


of orchestras, operatic and dramatic com- 


cept of “cultural exchange.” have 
contributions to 
standing that can come tours 
panies, and distinguished performers, 
and the exchange of art exhibits. But be- 
a segment of so vast a field 
touched on in the few 
I shall confine my re- 
marks to that aspect of cultural exchange 


involving the 


cause only 


can even be 
minutes available, 
international flow of in 
formation and ideas through books, for 
that is the aspect most extensively in 
volving institutions of higher education 
and most immediately serving those pur 
poses of international understanding set 
forth And I shall be 


concerned primarily with the flow of 
ideas and information outward from the 


by our chairman. 


United States rather than to our country 


from abroad, not because it is more im- 
portant or more needed but because it 
more imperatively demands organized 
effort for its improvement. 

The flow of knowledge and concepts 
abroad through the medium of publica- 
a swift and startling in- 
last fifteen 
impossible to measure this increase with 
any precision. Even for exports of books 
there are no dependable statistics, but a 


reasonable estimate would give a prewar 


tions has had 


crease in the years. It is 


LACY 


figure of $6 million or $7 million a year 
as compared with a present figure on 
the order of $45 million. But this is only 
one part of the picture. It does not take 
into British editions of 
American works which are extensively 
sold not only in the British Common- 
wealth but in Europe and Asia generally, 
or the very large flow of material through 
gifts or academic and library exchanges, 
or the availability of books through the 
157 United States Information Agency 
libraries abroad, or the hundreds of 
American books annually published 
abroad in translation. Perh: aps most im- 
portant of all, it cannot measure the vast 
flow of ideas and knowledge derived in 
some part from American books and dis- 
seminated in works of foreign author- 
ship. All these increased at an 
even faster pace than the direct export 
of books, and we shall not be 
error if we 


account the 


have 


grossly in 
estimate the total flow of 
from this country through 
the medium of books and journals at 
something like five times its prewar level. 


information 


I call your attention to one startling 
fact about this dramatic increase. In 
contrast to the very large sums expended 
by the United States in order to promote 
various other means of communicating 
American viewpoints, knowledge, and 
skills abroad, the cost of this remarkable 
enlargement of what is, after all, still 
our basic vehicle of international com- 
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munication has been borne almost wholly 
by the peoples Nor has their 
expenditure for this purpose been neg 
ligible. If to the $45 million or there 
abouts paid directly to American ex 
porters of books, we add the sums paid 
for British editions of 


costs of 


abroad 


such books, the 
and 
the costs of distributing and circulating 


1 
i oks 


through 


translations made abroad 


countries 
and bookstores, it is 
apparent that the total annual outlay of 
other countries to a quire ideas and in 
this country through 
books must be in the range of $100 mil 
lion. A very high proportion of this cost 
is borne by economically underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, the Near East, and 
Latin America, and about half of it is 
paid in scarce dollars rather than local 
currency. 
American 


such within foreign 


libraries 


formation from 


To invest so large a sum in 
knowledge 


In contrast 


has 
meant a real sacrifice. the 
total of governmental and 
philanthropic and private expenditures 
to increase the flow of information abroad 
through this channel has been roughly on 
the order of $5 million annually. 


ideas and 


American 


It is obvious that this cost has been 
willingly borne by the peoples of other 
countries, and particularly those of the 
less-developed countries, only because 
the flow of American books and of their 
content serves deeply felt needs of their 
own. Having broken from the colonial 
type of relationship they have borne to 
the West, these countries have realized 
that their attainment of inde 
pendence requires a far greater mastery 
and a wider dissemination of modern 
knowledge and skills than ever before 
attempted This thirst for scientific 
knowledge has been given further ur 
gency and emotional drive by the belief 
that in these skills lies also the power to 
lead life above the level of 
misery at which the masses of those 
countries have so long survived. Though 
an understandable 


genuine 


human 


reaction against 
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1 at times 
to a superficial rejection of Western cul 
ture, as 
rather 


every form of ¢ oloni il sm has le 


in the emphasis ot vernaculars 
than the 
elimination of from 


European languages 

Western textbooks 
elem«e ntary s hools and a reversion trom 
educational patterns established by the 
but 
resistle 


colonial powers, these are 
lent 
to master more productive ways of or 
ganizing not only the economy, but the 


ill biva 


undertones in a ; demand 


government and society as well 

Clearly this country also has a stake in 
meeting these needs, one already recog 
nized, among other ways, in massive ap 
propriations for economic aid 
One ot 


and less costly ways of aiding in meeting 


and de 
velopment. the more effective 
them would be to increase our contribu 
tion to the flow of ideas and knowledge 
in print. Out of a host of possibilities 
for doing so, | would like to discuss very 
briefly that uni 
versities and possibly American universi- 
ties, for it me that 
central to the whole problem 


those involve foreign 


seems to they are 


We need to distinguish between the 
nossible role ot 


I 
veying 


American books im con 


information to another culture 
and that in disseminating information to 
its ultimate user within another culture 
Obviously, the book in its original form 
can perform the latter role only in those 
countries or among those professions 
where there exist both the ability to use 
English and the means to a quire Ameri 
books. Canadians 


Danish physic ians, or Indian economists 


can generally, or 
or Japanese physicists can use American 


books directly such 


and it is only to 
audiences that large increases in actual 
jut the 
more typical function of a book or schol 


arly journal is to convey information to 


exports are possible or useful 


those relatively few people in any culture 
who serve as recipients for their cultures 
of ideas from abroad and who in turn 
transmute them in terms of local needs 


and disseminate them within their own 
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countries 


through their 


teaching or 


and 
translations. For 
these reasons, the actual quantity of 
books going abroad may be less im- 
portant than the effectiveness with which 
significant books reach the right receiv- 
ing points abroad. 


writing 
through 


In every culture the universities are, 
of course, the great receiving stations 
for foreign ideas; moreover, and espe- 
cially in Asia, they are the centers of the 
powerful, almost explosive, ferment of 
renaissance. And they are the 
training ground of the generation who 
will pass swiftly into positions of national 
leadership. It is here that there are 
likely to be formed and spread both the 
political outlook and the productive skills 
that will define the character and pur- 
pose of their vast, emerging societies. 
How useful American books and journals 
are in serving the common purposes we 
share with countries abroad depends, 
more than on any other single factor, on 
how adequately they are made usable 
the universities of those countries. For- 
eign governments and individuals have 
recognized this, and a major part of the 
total expenditure for American publica- 
tions goes to place them in university 
libraries or in the hands of faculty mem- 
bers. 


What 


national 


done? Very little. 
American may be summed up 
briefly. American foundations in the im- 
mediate postwar years made a number 
of grants to foreign university libraries 
to enable them to catch up on wartime 
omissions and to replace destroyed col- 
lections, but such gifts are now most 
rare. Also immediately after the war 
many libraries and philanthropic groups 
joined in the American Book Center for 
War Devastated Areas and later in 
its successor, the United States Book 
Exchange, to establish means of send- 
ing abroad duplicates from American 
libraries and institutional publications. 
Sporadic drives were made by 


have we 
action 


various 
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individual learned societies to collect files 
of journals for shipment abroad. The 
United States Information Agency has 
from time to time made presentations of 
small collections of books, usually about 
the United States, to foreign universities. 
The contracts made by the International 
Cooperation Administration with Ameri- 
can institutions to provide technical as- 
sistance through foreign institutions fre- 
quently provide for building up library 
holdings in the fields of assistance. 

The largest projects, however, and the 
only ones big enough over the years to 
make a dent in the problem, are those 
carried on under the Finnish Debt Pro- 
gram and the India Wheat Loan Pro- 
gram. As you know Finland's payments 
on its debt to the United State s, about 
$275,000 a year, and $1,000,000 annually 
of India’s interest payments on its whe: at 
loan for five years (with the possibility 
of extension) are devoted to exchanges 
of professors, students, scientific equip- 
ment, and books between institutions of 
higher education in the countries con- 
cerned, Under this program, about $60,- 
000 a year is available to buy American 
books for Finnish research libraries and 
$250,000 or more for Indian universities. 
In each case, the institutions to receive 
grants and the apportionment among 
them are determined by the country re- 
ceiving the aid. The institutions make 
up lists of books desired, with whatever 
bibliographic assistance they may re- 
quire; these are reviewed by the Ameri- 
can Government to determine the suit- 
ability of titles under the provisions of 
the act, and the approved lists are turned 
over to CARE for procurement and ship- 
ment. 

In executing programs of this type, too 
often the easiest way has been chosen: 
that is, a list of books has been made up 
and purchased in the United States and 
shipped as a unit to the foreign institu- 
tion, without adequate attention to the 
precise needs and educational objectives 
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of the institution, to the preferences of its 
staff, or to its physical and professional 
resources for making the collection use 
ful, and without provisions for keeping it it 
up to date. It is not surprising that such 
donated collections often have not been 
integrated into the collections or services 
of the institution or played any active 
role in its educational work. 

Any program to help build up the col- 
lections of foreign, and especially Asian 
universities, should meet the following 
criteria, even though this will frequently 
mean that projects will be carried out less 
rapidly and, at least initially, less “effi- 
ciently” than they might be by more 
a ct and unilateral methods: 

The building-up of the library 
ania be associated with educational 
objectives of the institution itself. There 
is little point in giving an expensive col- 
lection on American history and literature 
to an institution that does no teaching in 
those fields and will have little incentive 
to maintain the collection. 

The collections should be chosen, 
with professional advice when needed, 
by the librarian of the recipient institu- 
tion. Even though this may sometimes 
mean that the selections are less sound 
by professional standards, the collection 
will be more me aningful to its custodian, 
and the fact that he will have devoted 
much time to studying lists, reviews, and 
the like, of current American books in 
the process and will have acquired com- 
petence in selecting them and the habit 
of using American bibliographical tools 
will of itself be important. 

The university should be left free 
to acquire the books through normal 
trade channels, even at an initial loss of 
efficiency, so that any gift program will 
prime the pump of local commercial dis- 
tribution rather than remove a major part 
of the already limited market incentive to 
local booksellers to stock and promote 
American books. 

4. Provision not 


should be made 
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collection, but 
for maintaining journal subscriptions and 
acquiring new books over a period of 
years on a tapering-off basis. What is 
needed is not a large, undigestible mass 
of books from this country but the estab- 
lishment of a continuing practice of ac- 
quiring and using American books when- 
ever they serve local needs. 


merely for a “one-shot” 


There should be no political screen- 
ing of books for such a purpose. Few 
things could do the United States more 
good in Asia than a positive demonstra- 
tion that we are really willing to help 
their educational institutions without any 
ideological strings; few things could hurt 
more than apparent confirmation of the 
suspicion that we are trying to with- 
hold books they believe they need be- 
cause we want to suppress the ideas in 
them. 

In the Indian and Finnish programs, 
presentations of books should be closely 
coordinated with exchanges of professors 
and students. Generally both should be 
incorporated in single projects, such as 
to create or strengthen a medical school 
in a particul: ir unive rsity, or an institute 
for economic research in another. Now 
they are operated as almost wholly in- 
de pe ‘ndent programs. 

Though grants to aid foreign li- 
oan will, of course, be spent primarily 
on American books because of the fact 
that they are the ones most difficult for 
foreign libraries to acquire otherwise, 
grants should not be rigidly confined to 
this. All virtue and wisdom are not in 
American books, and the important thing 
to us is that, for example, the effective- 
ness of a tropical disease research insti- 
tute in Burma should be increased by 
whatever means are most efficient and 
not merely that it be increased through 
the aid exclusively of American books. 
Where books of foreign origin are essen- 
tial to the purpose of the grant, they 
should be included. 
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I believe that no single informational 
project of like magnitude would better 
serve the common purposes of 
try and the concerned 
than the annual expenditure of an addi- 
tional million dollars in 


this character, 


this coun- 
other countries 


program of 
with spec ial emphasis 
viven the universities of Asia and the 
£ 

Near East. Since this would require a 
consistent, long-term 


professional ap 


proach it is obvious that any activities 
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involving the development of the pub- 
lications resources of institutions abroad 
to be effective will require the fullest 
participation of American universities. 
This participation might be achieved 
through ICA contracts or through such 
an organization as the American Council 
on Education or the American Library 
Association, either of which might be an 
appropriate instrument for the execution 
of such a program 


Discussion of the Papers 


HELEN D. 


One of the first questions asked during 
the discussion of the papers presented 
was: How can we reconcile the growing 
importance of international affairs with 
the predicted enrollment increase in our 
colleges and the consequent demand 
upon our personnel and students? It was 
felt that a sizable proportion of foreign 
student enrollments must be maintained 
in spite of future crowded conditions. 
Presidents should stress this need in their 
reports to trustees, and see that this inter- 
national emphasis is not sidestepped or 
lost. All our planning for the immediate 
future must be realistic; we must drop 
se ntime nti lity from our approe ac th. 

Another point stressed was a greater 
cosmopolitan training for teachers. The 
distribution of books among stu- 
dents and faculties in other countries was 
also recommended, especially more inex- 
pensive, paper-covered editions. These 
would furnish excellent competition with 
the many inexpensive Communist books 
which are being published and distrib 
uted. 

The question was raised as to whether 
international students are a help to inter 
national cooperation when they go back 
to their own country, and whether the 
institutions here where they have studied 
keep in touch with them. It was thought 


more 


BRAGDON 


that sometimes these foreign students 
were not even listed as alumni at these 
institutions. Could our learned and pro- 
fessional scholarly societies do more in 
keeping in touch with them? Can, and 
are, alumni magazines sent freely to these 
students? What about sending collec- 
tions of books under CARE? Could even 
a book-a-month be sent, possibly from 
an organization from each campus? 

In discussing exchange programs, the 
answer of an expert was requested on 
the question: What about our exchange 
program in relation to that of Russia? 
The reply of a representative of the State 
De partment was that no comparison can 
be made. Our United States program is 
based on a careful selection, but with 
freedom of action for the exchangees; our 
foreign students more or less manage 
their own affairs and studies here. As to 
numbers, in 1954 it was estimated that 
there were 1,000 delegations in the Soviet 
exchange program with ten to twenty 
persons in each delegation, or approxi- 
mately a total of 15,000. One-third of 
these went to Russia, while two-thirds 
went from Russia to other countries, with 
Western Europe receiving the greatest 
proportion. In Russia the activities con- 
sisted in general of short, guided, super- 
vised tours. Only a small proportion of 
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the delegations were engaged in full-time 
studies. In China, also, groups of stu- 
dents are now sent out for indoctrinated 
study. 

An officer of the National Student As 
sociation spoke of their tentative plans 
They 
had desired a student-exchange program 
with the Soviet Union, but postponed 
this since the guided tour idea seemed 
to be clearly propagandistic with not 
enough free individual contacts. There 
are now one or two student exchange 
programs between the USSR and France 

In response to a question to the panel 
whether there was an exchange of books 
and other materials to supplement the 
visits between the USSR and other coun 
tries, the reply was that the USSR has 
for the last two or three years allowed 
an exchange of scientific and technical 
journals. Mention was made of the veri 
table flood of material from and by the 
Communists. For instance, the Chinese 
have tripled their Communist output re 
cently, especially that for use in the uni 
versities in satellite countries 

The asked whether 
were changing our views concerning the 
need and value of the long-term stays of 
foreign There were 
answers to this question. A university 
representative stated his conviction that 
foreign-student stays should be for a con- 
siderable period so that the institution 
may discover more about the wishes and 


for a student-exchange program. 


Chairman we 


students several 


needs of those returning to their own 
He deplored the unusual 
amount of traveling of foreign students 
with a consequent lack of concentrated 
effort. Another participant felt that a 
one-year stay was certainly too short a 
period, and that perhaps two or three 
vears should be arranged for, whenever 
possible. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of the 35,000 foreign stu- 
dents in this country this year are not 
new students Dr. Francis J. Brown 
spoke of the Leaders Program and the 


countries. 
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difference between the time needed by 
mature leaders for stay in this country in 
comparison with students. For the lead- 
ers, two ninety-day stays are often better 
than one 180 days. In other 
words, for a student's academic objective, 
two or three years may be desirable, but 
for special experience for mature leaders, 
a short term is satisfactory. 


stay ot 


Discussion next turned on the relative 
values under the Fulbright program of 
the man the teacher 
lecturer. Top-flight men prefer to use 
their sabbaticals for research. 


research versus 
Moreover, 
a research year is nontaxable, whereas a 
lecture stipend is taxable. A teacher- 
lecturer, often needs more 
help financially, as well as other addi 
tional recognition for his exchange con- 
tribution. 


the retore, 


A member of the Fulbright Committee 
commented that since the Fulbright 
grants are grants-in-aid, a grantee must 
put up about $2,000 himself, and there 
fore, he usually prefers a research proj- 
ect. This is often desirable. In the Near 
East, for instance, the Fulbright board is 
beginning to feel that in these areas re- 
search should precede teaching. On a 
recent visit to nine or ten Fulbright coun 
tries, a panel member found that re 
searchers were making as much impact 
the teachers. He made the 
point, too that perhaps instructors, just 
as much 


as were 
as exchange students, need 
more than a year to give and get full 
value. 

What are the best ways of responding 
to the requests from foreign institutions 
of learning? Greater participation from 
the smaller colleges in the exchange pro 
gram was discussed. There is need for 
better reporting of talent. The contribu 
tion of the small college is not the same 
as that of the large college; it is more 
apt to be in the field of teaching than in 
research. Small colleges should encour 
age their students and professors to apply 
for grants. Perhaps greater liberality in 
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the giving of sabbaticals for grant-hold- 
ers would help. There should be 
kind of committee to encourage ex- 
change, perhaps a committee of staff and 
students. To get foreign participants 
onto the campus, the colleges need to 
extend their financial help. This, of 
is a real problem for the smaller 
colleges. Perhaps the latter should con 
sider sending people to teach in foreign 
secondary schools. 


some 


course, 


The Chairman asked for any figures on 
the percentage of Fulbrights from the 
smaller colleges. On the student level, 
from 30 to 35 percent of grants went to 
graduates of institutions of 1,000 or less. 
There are foreign students on more than 
a thousand United States campuses, but 
only 167 are on full grants. Therefore, 
there is need for more aid in the form of 
free tuition plus living expenses. Per- 
haps the small college could take a 
smaller number of foreign students and 
to these give more help. One difficulty 
with Fulbrights may be that so much of 
the planning is left to the individual. 
Could there not be institutional help also, 
for instance, in terms of building up a 
department, integrating the use of foreign 
exchangees as instructors? 

The point was made that if the 
of exchange 


value 
is primarily humanistic 
rather than purely schol: urly, perhaps first 
consideration should be given to personal 
qualifications. 
balance? 
cations? 


How can we preserve the 
How measure personal qualifi- 
Certainly, these are hard to 
estimate from the records. Here the col- 
lege administrators can help in the ap 
plications; they can describe and assess 
the personal qualific ations of the ap 
plicants. 

Another participant recommended di- 
rect exchange between the small Ameri- 
can colleges and foreign colleges. Small 
colleges could emphasize liberal arts, 
and most certainly the liberal arts aspects 
of exchange programs need support. 
Small colleges also should become aware 
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of the work of foundations, which are 
now giving them more attention, and 
perhaps participation in exchange pro- 
grams can be emphasized. 

It was observed that church-related 
colleges do not have a large role in the 
exchange program. There the need for 
tuition-paying students is great. And 
many protessors from these colleges can- 
not supplement their grants because of 
the salary scale. Furthermore, if one of 
them does teach in another country, he 
must be replaced because of the small- 
ness of the faculty, but perhaps the sub- 
stitute’s smaller salary may 
some saving. : 

As to contracts, a representative of the 
ICA stated that there are at present 
seventy- five State De partment contracts 
with forty- eight universities in thirty-five 
countries. 


constitute 


The Chairman next presented anoiher 
question for which discussion had been 
requested; “Have we accepted a double 
standard with reference to the acceptance 
and the admission of foreign students?” 
One person mentioned that the exchange 
students he knew of—about sixteen hun- 
dred a year—averaged A-minus. From 
two college re presentatives came the 
same kind of report—that the exchangees 
have done superior work. One university 
representative spoke of the feeling on 
some campuses with large numbers of 
foreign students that there is a tendency 
to be too easy in require ments because 
of the numerous hard-luck incidents, and 
that we should be tougher and our stand- 
ards higher for students from other coun- 
tries. The panel felt that we must have 
a single set of standards and high main- 
tenance of those standards; that require- 
ments will be met as a result of careful 
selection on the basis of ability, health, 
and financial support. 

The Chairman, in summarizing 
two discussion sessions, 


the 
stated that we 
have reaffirmed the importance of ex- 
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change programs to the whole world in to the new influx of students expected 
which we live; that we have a deep sense in the next decade. The problem, of 
of the maturing of this program. We course, needs further study. We must 
have gone beyond its flag-waving as- not let the influx eliminate or weaken the 
pects. How can we make best use of exchange program. That is a major re 
exchange programs? is now the emphasis. © sponsibility of higher education for de 


We must keep this in mind in relation veloping international understanding 


rg 

| HE PROBLEM Of scholarships may be looked at from the broad point of view 
of national security, national needs, and national welfare, rather than the 
narrower one of helping the individuals. 

A scholarship program should have these general features. It should 


1. Ide ntify the talented. This should not be left to chance A large-scale 
positive program which searches for the high-ability students no matter 
where they are located is required They must be identified early, and 
their identity must be made known to appropriate persons and agencies 
Inspire the talented to want the maximum intellectual development possi 
ble. This may call for improved activity on many fronts—by guidance per- 
sonnel, by teachers, by colleges, and by community organizations. It must 
be a program which arouses ambition, offers hope, and, through proper 
guidance, leads to adequate preparation for college 

3. Implement the aspirations deve loped There must be procedures estab 
lished by which those who are qualified and who want a higher education 
can get it. Scholarships would be one practical method of implementation 
A large sum would be needed. 


The source of funds for these scholarships may not be the paramount issue 
From the vie wpoint of national manpower needs, perhaps more concern must 
be express¢ d about the ade quacy of the funds than about their source, for, at 
present, funds from all sources—public and private—appear to be needed 
To identify and to inspire large numbers of high school students who will fall 
in the top quarter of their graduating class, and then to deprive those with 
out adequate financial resources of the opportunity to implement their desires 
for a college education, would be unwise and unfair. Funds, regardless of 
source, should be adequate to assist those with ability, education, and ambition 
who need the assistance.—From Background for a National Scholarship Policy, 
Elmer D. West, editor published by: American Council on Education, 1956 
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MELVA LIND 


CONTEMPORARY TREND, perhaps some 
_ what surprising in its strength, is 
the curricular development that favors 


the introduction of modern foreign lan 


guage study in the elementary schools 


This emerging and far-flung interest is 
not an isolated phenomenon but reflects 


rather growing recognition on the 


part 
ot American policy makers that deep 


' 


rooted appreciation of other nation ind 
| a 


other per ples is one of the great needs 


of our century. There is consequently 


at every educational level a renaissance 
learning and 


the 


concern 


of interest in language 


heartening to note, in country at 


large, expressions of from citi 


I 


zens and parents who feel that govern 


ment officials and experts alone cannot 
build the international understanding the 


world is set k ng 


New international horizons 


The heightened interest that individ 
uals in the majority of countries now dis- 
play in their counterparts living in other 
lands is undoubtedly one of the whole- 
World War II As 


broadened, so too has the 


some outcomes of 
horizons have 


for multilingual 


need communication 
been intensified, and the statesmen, edu- 
cators, businessmen, and parents who at 
one time might have been indifferent to 
the 


have 


study 
that 


understanding of 


values of modern language 


seemingly come to believe 


basic to. satisfactory 
a foreign culture is a knowledge of the 
language of that people The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Pilot In 
the Directors of the Girl 
America the National 
through its As- 
Education 


ternational 
Scouts of 


Education 


and 
Association 
Higher 


sociation for have 


expressed in recent resolutions, strong 
support of language study. As for the 
Space Cadets Davy Croc ketts, baton 
twirlers, and Pixies temporarily based in 
the grades, they may be counted among 
the staunchest defenders of the new 
order. When the director of the Sum 
mer Session Workshop on Foreign Lan- 
the Minnesota 
announced in June 1954 that elementary 
school pupils from the third, fourth 
fifth, and sixth grades were needed for 


guages at University o! 


le demonstration classes being organ 
ized, she was hopeful of a generous 
response, but neither she nor anyone else 
could have predicted the surge of in 
terest and the 2,000 applications that 
streamed in during the next few days 


World War II 


guage conscious as 


made Americans lan 
never before, con 
scious not only of. the traditional trium 
virate of French, German, and Spanish 
under which they themselves may have 
achieved varying devrees of success or 
failure, but of the existence of intrigu 
ing African and Asiatic forms of speech 
representative of cultures ever closer to 
It should furthermore be 
noted that with the establishment of the 


United States in a position of world 


this country. 


leadership, an increasing number of 
American officials and businessmen have 
become eligible for foreign positions on 
the basis of competen¢ e in the language 
of their area. 

Nor should the multipie influence of 
the United Nations 


sovereign 


that organization of 


states currently entering its 


second decade of responsibility and 


Throughout the 
world, the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies are at work, supporting 


service—be discounted. 
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tional recipes or the development of ap 
prec iation for the manufactured spec ial 
ties of other lands. Even reports on the 
Dior silhouette so thoughtfully relayed 
by the wire services, add a certain spice 
to life that might otherwise be dull on 
the prairies. All around us are facilities 
that may be incorporated into a world 
on-our-doorstep program, whether the 
avenue of approach be through the en 
tertainment of foreign guests, the study 
of folklore and folk songs, the sending of 
a package to faraway Korea, or the en- 
joyme nt of remarks broadcast by foreign 
celebrities and entertainers. Perhaps 
never before have Americans had greater 
opportunities to become world-minded. 
Especially is this true of children who at 
a highly formative age have many occa 
sions to reinforce at home or in the com- 
munity impressions they are acquiring in 
the classroom. 


Ferment in education 


Other factors too have helped form 
this contemporary climate of opinion 
favorable to language study. The con- 
cept of general education has gained 
momentum, the great foundations are 
underwriting research for the improve- 
ment of teaching and at every educa- 
tional level there is a mutually beneficial 
ferment that flows back and forth. Salary 
scales in public education have risen, and 
elementary level salaries have in many 
cases been equalized with those of 
secondary schools, with the subsequent 
increase in prestige for elementary teach- 
Education 
has become front page news, and dis 


ers that might be expected. 


cussion of the pros and cons associated 
with its emerging concepts, a part of 
daily life. Some twelve years ago, the 
intensive study of foreign languages and 
related area courses being sponsored by 
the armed services caught the attention 
of the American public. Today 
aid to education, loyalty oaths, 
gation, the framework of a potential plan 


federal 
desegre- 
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for UMT, GI educational opportunities 
at home or abroad, the shortage of ade- 
quate school buildings, the tidal wave of 
school children on the and the 
eventual strain on college facilities, are 
that Lay 
periodicals engage in educational sur- 
veys, citizen committees on education 
flourish, and PTA organizations and pro- 
fessional groups lament inadequate 
achievement in the art of communica- 
tion on the part of school children and 
college graduates alike. Overcrowded 
classrooms, a critical shortage of teach 
ers, a public educational system burst- 
ing at the seams as it attempts at one 
and the same time to administer to the 
intellectually superior and the less-than 
average, all these elements have con- 
tributed to linguistic languor. Let us 
note another factor, however. As Ameri 
cans we are prone to enthusiasm, and in 
adopting, some decades ago, the stand- 
ardized tests that serve so many valid 
and useful purposes, we rather haughtily 
dismissed as “outmoded,” 
measurement. 

Now, the art of composition is achieved 
through years of practice, and the objec 
tive tests that theoretically equate a pas- 
check mark with the travail that 
accompanies the accurate exposition of 
an idea have perhaps been doing a dis 
service to the art of communication. 
Fortunately, the rigors of transfer of 
training have been gently modified, and 
many of the intrinsic educational values 
formerly associated with the study of the 
the 


way, 


issues press for attention. 


other forms of 


sive 


rooted themselves in 
modern languages 


classics have 


The current revival of interest in lin 
guistic learning owes much to the leaven- 
ing influence of Yale's pioneer Master of 
Arts in Teaching program and other ex 
perimental projects elsewhere, to the im 
pact of lively pilot conferences on lan- 
guage, to the friendly hand extended at 
a psychologically moment by 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


dec isive 
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Earl J. McGrath, whose active interest 
was to manifest itself through the spon 
sorship of a major national-level con 
terence and to the quality ot leader 
ship set by the Modern Language Asso 
ciation of (MLA) as it em 
barked in 1952 on a long-range research 
project made possible by a $120,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
\ supplementary $115,000 
1954 guarantees for an 
additional three-year period, the inquiry 
well under way. Noting its position ina 
statement that accompanied the original 
grant, the Rockefeller Foundation de- 
clared: “The active part that the United 
States is now taking in 


America 


award of 


made in now 


world affairs 
makes it essential that a greater number 
of Americans than ever before have a 
knowledge of foreign languages and cul 
tures.” In its inquiry, the MLA seeks to 
explore the role of foreign language 
study in contemporary American life, to 
clarify instructional procedures, and to 
foster experimentation. 


Foreign language study in the grades 


The findings of a 1954 survey of public 
elementary schools sponsored by the 
MLA‘ revealed that approximately 330,- 
000 elementary school children (kinder- 
garten through grade six) were studying 
a foreign language. Of these pupils, 
209,549 were being taught by their class 
room teachers or visiting language spe 
within a distribution of 1,55] 
1.478 public schools, 73 college 
campus or demonstration schools) in 280 
cities the 


Regular lessons by 


cialists 
schools 
and towns of 43 and 
District of Columbia 


states 


*Conference on the Role of Foreign 
American Schools, Office of Fe« 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washin 
D. ¢ January 1953 
*Kenneth Mildenberger 
Language Study in 
Schools, 1954 Copies 
the Committee on Fore 
Office of Educ 
Edu 


guages in 


Status of Foreien 
Elementary 
may be obtained from 


American 


n Lan uate Teact! 
ition. U.S. Department of Healt! 


! 
ition ind Welfare W hington 25. D. ¢ 
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means of radio instruction were avail- 
able to 119,522 grade school children 


included in the total figure of 330,000 
pupils listed above 


Language preferences of the 209,549 
pupils receiving classroom instruction 
were ranked as follows: 


Spanish—172,659 pupils in 1,109 schools 


in 152 communities within 34 
states and the District of Colum 
bia 

French —34,049 pupils in 452 schools in 
161 communities within 35 states 
and the District of Columbia 

German—2,202 pupils in 62 schools in 33 
communities within 17 states and 
the District of Columbia 

Italian —44] pupils in 6 schools in 2 com 
munities within 2 states 

Latin —164 pupils in 10 schools in 2 com 

munities within 1 state and the 
District of Columbia 
—34 students in | school in 1 com 


within 1 state 


Polish 


munity 


Interesting experimentation has devel 
oped rather recently in Miami, Florida 
in regard to foreign language instruction 
for children through the medium of 
radio, and in Washington, 1D.¢ and 
Schenectady, New York, through that of 
television. These programs are super 
vised by the school authorities concerned 
In 1954 


nine states sponsored a fourteen-lesson 


twenty-four radio 


stations in 
French series that reached an estimated 
119,222 children. A _ thirty-three les 
German series broadcast over two Kan 
X00 grade 


son 


sas stations was beamed at 
school participants 

In view of the fact that 
level Spanish leads 


offerings listed on the 


elementary 
the other classroom 
preceding table, it 
might be of interest to note at this point 
an appraisal from Mortimer Brown, su 
perinte ndent of schools in E| Paso, Texas 

I do believe th 
the ele 


it the ti ly of 5] infil h itt 


mentary chool or El Paso has done 


lin] the 


a great deal toward improving relations and 


understanding bilingual popu 
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lation of our city ° But I wi 
follow 
that 


even 


h to empl i 


size the ng point very tronely: | 


belie ve } 


| 


vrade 


foreign language 


ore essential in communities 
where only one language is spoken, for 
there the children run the 


lation . 


danger of com 


! lete cultural isc 


That 
larly to the Southwest region and Cali 
and 
historically 
brie fly 


the evolution of elementary lan 


Spani h should appr al particu 


and French to Louisiana 


fornia 


parts of New Eng ind are 


significant facts. Let us, however 
review 
guage teaching in other parts of the 
the late 


foreign languages were taught 


country During nineteenth 
century 
at the grade level in many cities, notably 
German in the public schools of Milwau 
kee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleve 
land, Buffalo, Baltimore, Chicago, St 
Paul, Denver San Francisco. <A 


goodly proportion of early settlers in the 


and 


latter communities had come from Ger 
many, and it was only the advent of 
World War I that brought an end to 
Hostility for 
things German was to be followed by 


much of this instruction. 
distrust of things foreign 
Yet a new star rose on the horizon in 
1922 when officials of the city of Cleve 
land established 
2 


pioneering Emile B de Sauzé, a grammar 


under the auspices of 
school program for the study of French 
that has flourished uninterruptedly since 
then. 


sequen CS 


By 1930, ten elementary language 
had 


where, and by 1939 some 2,000 pupils 


been introduced else- 
were studying foreign languages in pub 
lic elementary SC hools 

New 
sprang from the Good Neighbor Policy 
promulgated by the State Department in 


impetus for language study 


1933, and some years later Spanish was 
to become a rather thriving grade-school 
Well-established 


subject foreign lan 


®*"Modern Language Association of America 
The FL Program, Report No. 1 (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., December 1954). 


study in the 
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guage programs are now distributed over 
a wide geographical range, and include 
those Angeles 
Diego, Corpus Christi, El] Paso, Carls- 
bad (New Mexico) Seattle Baton 
touge, St. Louis, Emporia and Lawrence 
(Kansas), Cleveland, Fairfield (Connec- 
ticut), Somerville (New Jersey James- 
town (New York), York (Pennsylvania) 
Richmond ( Virginia ) 
D.C. By 195] 
grades had been established in fifty-two 
The 


53-54 was to witness a re 


centered in Los San 


and Washington, 


language teaching in the 


communities. three-year period 
1952 markable 
expansion with the introduction of ele- 
mentary language study into thirty-five, 
ninety-three, and one-hundred communi- 
ties during those respective years. Pre 
the annual 
MLA survey of language teaching in the 
public elementary schools indicates that 
the trend is continuing in 1955, and that 
it may be exper ted to accelerate 


liminary information from 


Conscious of the potentialities in lan- 
guage study at the grammar school level 
for the young Americans who are des 
tined to continue their formal education 
beyond the grades as well as for those 
who are not, the MLA has acted as a 
clearinghouse and has given active sup- 
port to many of the meritorious projects 
indicated above.* 


Key questions 


At an initial conference that drew out 
standing language leaders to MLA Na- 
tional Headquarters in 1953, key ques- 
tions such as the following were debated 
in plenary sessions: 

1. What foreign language 
study have for elementary school pupils? 

2 How have successful programs been 
initiated and financed elsewhere? 


value does 


* Interesting to note is the fact that news of 
many of these developments reaches teachers 
in the field, state officials, and college adminis 
trators through 42 FL bulletins or newsletters 
prepared by state editors who are members of 
various modern language groups. 
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ginning French and Spanish at the sec- 
ondary level, and allocated to Harvard 
University $33,000 for a two-year study 
of aptitude for learning foreign lan- 
guages. Thanks to a grant of $18,000 
from the Rosenberg Foundation, Stan- 
ford University found it possible to con- 
duct in the summer of 1955 a workshop 
on the teaching of Spanish at the grade 
school level. 


Today's language course 


That the foundations should thus be 
attracted by the possibilities of language 
study is not surprising in view of the 
dynamism shown by modern language 
instruction since World War II. Today 
no less than fifty-nine different foreign 
languages are being offered in American 
colleges and universities, according to a 
recent MLA survey of 971 institutions.'® 
The reading method in vogue during the 
thirties given way to a so-called 
intensive method that incorporates many 


has 


good features drawn from former meth- 
Modern language 
however not cast in a standardized mold, 


ods. instruction is 
and the best method for any teacher to 
use at any given time will be determined 
by his or her own endowments and gov- 
erning circumstances in the local situ- 
ation. Despite much criticism directed 
at them today, advocates of the reading 
method may be given credit for having 
sponsored at an early date the exchange 
idea that sought to promote fuller under- 
standing of foreign peoples and _ their 
civilizations. Even the hybrid General 
Language course placed emphasis on de- 
veloping friendship for the natives of 
other countries. Unfortunately some of 
the reading specialists, in their pursuit 
of approximate understanding and speed 
of reading rate, had a tendency to substi- 
tute quantity for quality; others taught 


w( f 
Association 


Publications of the Modern Language 
LXIX (September 1954), 26-33 
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about the language being studied rather 
than teaching the language itself." 

Essentially the new civilian adapta- 
tion of the military intensive course 
urges instruction in understanding the 
foreign language, then in speaking the 
foreign language, an approach often 
called “aural-oral” or “oral-aural.” Gram- 
mar is viewed as a means to an end 
rather than as an end, and instructional 
emphasis proceeds from hearing to 
speaking to reading to writing.'* Some 
of the most valid thinking about lan- 
guage learning as a science was formu 
lated forty years ago by the British lin- 
guist Harold E. Palmer in his pioneering 
work with Japanese pupils, and today’s 
intensive language course honors the 
fourfold linguistic aim established in an 
earlier era by Palmer: (a) understanding 
the language as spoken and written by 
natives, (b) speaking the language as 
spoken by natives, (c) reading and (d) 
writing the language as written by na 
tives.’ 

“ Data 
project, 


from a_ five-year research 
launched in 1925 and _ generously 
supported by the Carnegie Corporation, guided 
those who advocated emphasis on the reading 


objective 


drawn 


See Algernon Coleman, Experiments 
and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, 
publication of the Committee on Modern Lan 
guages of the American Council on Education 
University of Chicago Press, 1934) 
and Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Mod 
ern Foreign Languages in the United States 
publication of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages (New York 
Macmillan Co., 1929). 


"Cf. R. J. Matthew, Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future 
Significance, (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1947). See also Melva Lind, 
Modern Language Learning: The Intensive 
Course as Sponsored by the United States Army 
and Implications for the Undergraduate Course 
of Study (Provincetown, Mass.: Journal Press 
1947) 

“Palmer, The Principles of Language Study 
(London: Harrap & Co., 1921); and The 
Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages 
(London: Harrap & Co., 1917). 


(Chicago 
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Other aspects of the modified inten- 
sive course encourage perceptive growth 
in the understanding of foreign mores. 
Throughout the ages, men have found it 
a stimulating experience to explore the 
heritage of another country, and to eval- 
uate their own culture ‘comparatively 
against the yardstick of that second cul- 
ture. 

Any program that seeks to inculcate 
competence in hearing and speaking a 
foreign language presupposes consider- 
able knowledge, artistry, and skill on the 
part of highly effective teachers, as well 
as improved textbooks, and class mate 
rials more appropriate to varying age 
groups. Such a program could not be 
accomplished in overcrowded sections, 
but would rather be predicated on a rea 
sonable adjustment in the ratio between 
pupils and teachers, and on enthusiastic 
public support of language study over 
and beyond the two-year period gener- 
ally accepted. 


The need for competent instructors 


Successful language teaching in our 
grade schools, if it is to reflect the ob 
jectives discussed above, must be done 
by competent instructors. Somewhat in 
the manner of musicians, these teachers 
must bring to their task coordinated 
auditory, rhythmic, and motor skills. 
They should have a feeling for the mood 
color, and dynamics of their second lan 
guage, and be in a position to draw on 
related and 
history. Unlike many competencies that 
may be rather quickly acquired in the 
native tongue through self-directed study 


areas of literature, music, 


as for example, in the case of an in- 
structor whose college major was mathe- 
matics and who is requested to teach 
fourth-grade 
language skills cannot be readily im- 
provised. 

Candidates for elementary language 


general science—foreign 


posts can develop professionally as do in 
dividuals everywhere, through study and 
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travel, and through attendance at special 
workshops,'* demonstration schools, sym- 
posia, and seminars. 
universities, if they smile be 
nignly upon a rather remarkable new 
trend, can provide the wherewithal to 
ensure sound and steady development. 
Assistance from the great foundations by 
means of 


Here colleges and 
wish to 


travel grants and continued 
cooperation from state and community 
school administrators will also prove de 
cisive level lan 
guage teaching is to the 


gains of the present experimental period 


factors if elementary 


consolidate 


Perhaps additional help will come from 
reassessed and recast language offerings 
Western Re 
serve, Middlebury, the University of Wis 
consin, McGill, and Laval, the universi 
ties of Europe and Latin America, have 


in the teachers colleges 


long pioneered in summer language 
work. Los Angeles, San Diego, Fl Paso, 
Seattle, Cleveland, and Schenectady 
have within their own city school sys 
tems conducted successful workshops 
and fostered in-service training In 
many communities foreign teacher ex 
the United 


Education have had a 


changes effected 
States Office of 
stimulating influence 

that 


bring to their grade school posts experi 


through 


Let us suppose our candidates 


ence gained at the secondary or colle ge 
level of instruction. Even so, they would 
undoubtedly profit from courses in the 
psychology of childhood and guided re 
search on educational issues Perhaps 
these instructors are being attracted by 
the thought of an experimental project 
that may prove of 


major importance 


Might we suggest for impetuous teach 


“During the summer of 1954 it 
higher established work 
shops to further the training of foreign lan 
teachers for the 
Forty su h workshops or courses 
level 


rv thodolow. 
for the 1955 
urve’s 


sixteen sti 


tutions of learning 


guage element ry schools 
nm é le rentar 


heduled 
in MLA 


| invguadce 


were 


summer of wccording to 
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ers of the humanities and spirited educa- 
tional psychologists a leisurely ex hange 
of ick as over the calumet of peac e? Per 
haps those who are not enthusiastic 
about language learning think of it as 
the wasteland of concentrated grammar 
and disjointed reading they once knew, 
rather than the 
twentieth-century course that contains 
the vithal to delight the 
scientist and humanist alike. 


The 


clementary schools toda 


culturally enriched 


where SO ial 


more successful teachers in our 


as alwavs have 
appe 
ine liking for children is 


alfe ( tion ite 


and their genu 
the key to the 
respect they inspire Ex 
liberal which 
iy not stem from a liberal arts 
they are at the 


iling personalities 


ponent of broad values 
may or m 


education same time 


aware ol sound pe dagogic al prin iple > 
and elementary level educational prac 

tices To their work they 
initiative, and warm human qualities 


Their task 


time 


bring vision, 
though .rewarding, is at 
arduous, for the attention span of 


best limited \ 


teachers they will need to draw 


children is at rather 


ellective 
rather frequently on a plentiful store of 
es. games, and other devices 


refresh their young charges 


ly one would expect foreign 
grades to have 


majored in that subject, or to have en 


language teachers in the 


joye d spec ial bilingual priv ileges at home 


or abroad. Persons with a native spoke n 


command of a foreign language are not 
necessarily the best teachers of that lan 
guage, unless they possess in addition a 
high proportion of the qualities indicated 
above Nor are inarticulate 
in the for 


tion cde spite three or four courses 


Americans 
consid ria 
listed 
to their credit on a trans¢ ript, linguistic 

ally suited to clas No 
teaching at all may at times be preferable 
to fractured 
Spanish 


ign tongue under 


guide such a 


French = or splintered 
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Why study foreign languages at the 
elementary level? 

We the 
factors that would ensure successful lan- 
guage teaching in the grades and com- 
mented on the lack of adequately trained 
personnel available at a critic al moment 
of development. Why then exert our 
selves to sponsor languages in the ele 
mentary schools at all? 


have noted above some of 


Man in his native speech communi 
cates through sounds, facial expressions 
gestures, and eventually through written 
symbols. An entirely natural way for 
him to learn a second language is con 
sequently through reproduction of the 
sounds that characterize it. Children in 
their play have the ability to imitate 
absorb, and invent an infinite variety of 
sounds, an ability that dims as other en 
dowments begin to maturate In fact, 
the period of the early grades is poten- 
tially a bilingual one. Later on children 
become self conscious nm regard to pro 
nunciation, and critical of imitative pro 


They 


and differences and to make 


cedure s 


analogies 


begin to rationalize 
generalizations. Since learning the sound 
pattern of a language ordinarily comes 
“without to a child in the first 
grade, perhaps it might be well to re 
serve the elements of reading and writing 


te ars” 


See Dr Vilcle G. Penfield 
the Montreal irological Institute 
childhood 
h that of other 
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for the middle grades, and _ structural 
consolidation for a more advanced stage 
in the seventh grade 

Foreign language competence in this 
country has been adversely affected by 
the fact that the standard sequence ot 
study in an area of highly complex skills 
extends over a two-year period, whereas 
the usual time allotment in most Euro 
pean countries and in other parts of the 
world covers a period of six to ten years 
Let it be noted however, in all fairness 
that our upper s¢ hools were not created 
intellectually aristocratic 
elite, as were many foreign schools. An 
early start, under good conditions, and 
adequate maturation should ensure for 
a student anywhere the acquisition of 
considerable proficiency in a second Jan 
guage, and him with a 
mendable foundation for future 
a university. 


to serve an 


endow com 


work at 


Overtones 


Language study as currently practiced 
at the grade level has been a cooperative 
venture, and whenever enthusiastic com 
munity support has reinforced the appro 
bation of sympathetic schoo] administra 
tors and the work of well qualified teach 
ers, a highly successful experiment in 
living language learning has resulted 
At a broad policy level, the Modern 
Language Association of America may 
well be congratulated on its role as a 
participating or sponsoring agency at na 
tional and conferences that 
attract language specialists, educational 
theorists, state commissioners of educa 
tion, editors, laymen, headmasters prin 
cipals, representatives from the United 
States Office of Education and other 
branches of government, cultural anthro 
pologists, and social workers 


regional 


Though 
focused on foreign language teaching 
the general exchange of ideas emanating 
from such round-table discussions may 
prove to be a highly beneficial force in 
today’s educational ferment. Even the 


dO 
gloom of traditional misunderstanding 
is apt to dissolve when lighted by the 
rays of friendship. Today's quest for 
qualified teachers which leads to the 
tapping of varied sources of supply '* 
may well have overtones in the orchestral 
symphony of understanding not origi 
nally envisaged vel lan 
guage learning continues to expand, rea 


If elementary-l 
sonable adjustments in regard to state 
certification will undoubtedly 
Since curricular patterns interlock, new 
offerings for pupils in the grades who 
may already have finished six or eight 
of foreign languag would 
need to be de veloped at the secondary 
level, and established for 
college freshmen with ten or more years 
their 
Perhaps that warmly contested 
the creation of a modern language 
section within the framework of the Na 
tional Education Assoc 
day become a reality 


ensue 


year: study 


new courses 


of entrance language study to 


credit 


issue 


ation—may 
' Perhaps too a Na 
tional Foundation for Languages, some 
what patterned on the National Science 
Foundation may emerge in the not-too 


distant future 


one 


Foreign language study in the grades 
offers multiple opportunities for enrich 
ing the curricular program and for help 
ing to shape the individuals and future 

"Categories currently drawn upon 


} 
l graduates of liberal rt nieve 


foreign 


in) lu le 
with a 


interest in 


language major ind 
ildren ») gradi 


colleges who are 


teaching iates of teachers 


competent in a second lan 
guage; (3) secondary-level inguage teachers 
interested in some experime 


grade level; (4) ir 
! 


or coll rcs who ire willis ; 


truct 


port an experimental clementary 


elementary school t 


whers who 
necessary foreign lan uave competence through 
supplement uy travel and 


training (6) ap 
prentice teachers 


being supervised or those 
recently supervised it a foreign language train 
ing center 


(7) parents or civic 
bers of 4 


minde ! mem 
with suitable 


pe rsonal and profession il qualifications who are 


community endowed 


available as teachers in 


in exper mental pro 
gram; (8) 


! 
international exchange teachers 
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citizens that America needs. The child 
who has happily chorused Le Petit 
Nawire, who has mimed a scene to the 
accompaniment of las 
associated O 


Majnanitas, or 
Tannenbaum with his 
Christmas festivities, is apt to experience 
a pleasant kinship for the words of folk 
songs “felt” through actual pronuncia- 
tion. Since language is not only a means 
of communication, but a vehicle of cul- 
ture, youthful love of the dramatic and 
the colorful can be channeled in many 
profitable directions. Every region in 
the United States has historical links 
with cultures, and in many 
American communities it would be rea- 
sonable to expect that local resources 
might stimulate interest in past and 
present association with other nations. 
Inspiring foreign language teachers are 
the able interpreters of the countries 
they represent, whether through birth 
or through choice. Theirs is the oppor 
tunity of revealing—at a level that forma- 
tive minds can follow—relationships be- 
tween historical events and movements, 
of noting lessons of courage far greater 
in impact than moralizing discussions, of 
bringing to light examples of creative 
imagination drawn from the present as 
well as from the pioneering past, of 
deepening the emotional growth of chil- 
dren through appreciation for the fine 
arts of other countries. In their skillful 
hands, foreign language study kindles to 
life. In helping to find, train, and en- 
courage the living language teachers of 
tomorrow, higher education today faces 
a privilege and an exacting responsibility. 


foreign 
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Academic and Specialized Education on the 


Secondary Level in Latin America’ 


FERNANDO ROMERO 


N THE LAST CENTURY, inasmuch as sec- 
| ondary education in most countries 
of Latin America was intellectual and 
aristocratic, it was concerned only with 
preparing a small group of the social 
elite for university studies and with a 
few scholarship students who, thanks 
to their exceptional qualities or for other 
reasons, were able to realize their am- 
bition to occupy a place in the “anteroom 
of the university.” In this century such 
schools opened their doors to a greater 
number of students, owing to the im 
proved economic position of the middle 
class and to the establishment of more 
state-supported schools. But since their 
objectives had not been changed two ap 
parently contradictory situations arose: 
(a ) a serious drop out problem particu- 
larly in the early grades; and (b) an in- 
crease in the number of university stu- 
dents, for whom the hitherto sufficient 
resources were no longer adequate This 
excessive number of students, who did 
after all graduate from the schools of 
higher studies the 


This phenom 


increased overpro 


duction of intellectuals 


enon has also occurred in other parts 
of the world 


Professional until around 


training,” 
Based on a report prepared for the Inter 
Amet in Semina D Secondary Education 
organized “xy the P merican Union and t 
Government « in Santi 
January 1955 


*The word “ 


Spanish a lean ig tow urd \ tate prote 


vocation” (wvocacién) means in 
’ 
or career, and never a regular employme nt, 
occupation, or profession The use of the ad 
jective form in expression like vocational school 


or vocational education is confusing in that 


1930, 
The 


lished in 


led a very precarious existence. 


schools of estab- 


arts and crafts, 
limited numbers by a few 
republics at a time when many Euro- 
pean countries did not yet have them,” 
were for a century, in many places, 
juvenile reform schools or orphan asy- 
lums, and as such were scorned by the 
intellectuals and suffered through lack 
of funds. Beginning with the decade 
of the thirties, national interest in pro- 
fessional training was abruptly and in- 
tensely aroused by the economic and 
social impact of the First World War, 
by the advice of economists with regard 
to the need for skilled labor for the 
development of industries, and by the 
need for diverting toward practical ac 
tivities part of the increased number of 
adolescents the 


secondary 


who were turning to 


state supported academi« 


S¢ hools. 

But it was during the period between 
1940 and 1950 that the most important 
provisions for regulating profé ssional 


training were ena ted in all the countries 


The number of schools has increased 


language 


“prote ional trainin 
of trade industrial edie 
duc ition d tr | 


economics educ 


and 
r utive I the 
and Spec 
schools in \ 


only 


ition 
to mean the 
is offers 
to mean 
of an occupation 

"On January 1 

Theory and Practice 

ture ind Botany " 

in 1845 and 1849 } | 


choo oO crafts 
were founded in Chile 


I rts and 
ind Peru, re pectively 
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more in the last fourteen years than in 
the course of the entire last century.‘ 

In order to direct this movement, Latin 
America looked for guidance to Europe 
and the United States, but without going 
deeply into the background of the Euro 
pean ‘and American spec ialized educa 
tion It is owing to this 
to the influenc: 
cepts of the active schools and of voca 
tional activities 


systems and 


of the educational con 


together with the secular 
tradition mentioned in foregoing para 
graphs that the educational systems of 
the Latin American countries comprise 
(a) professional training schools on an 
elementary level; (b) technical subjects 
in the regular primary and secondary 
curricula (c) professional training 
schools on a secondary level, independ 
ent of the regular high schools; (d) 
“vocational” the 


curriculum of the regular high schools, 


courses included in 


designed to train pupils for employment 
There 


a difference of opinion among Latin 


or occupations has also been 
American educators ( frequently within 
the same country) as to the replies to 
the following questions, posed by public 
opinion or formulated by the educators 


themselves 


l. If the great majority of the work 
ing class attends the elementary school 
only, should this not provide specialized 

aini ? 
training! 

448 technical 
$59 regular high schools 
Panama has 8,608 students enrolled in technical 
schools and 9,236 in high 


1945 the Peruvian Government 
spent 3,618,890 soles oro in giving instruction to 


‘Argentina, for instance, has 


scr ond iry x hools and 
secondary recular 


schools In 


some 3,200 students enrolled in re coir gr 
(elementary ) 
ondary ) 


ized (se 
number of 


schools and specia 
1952 the 

students at the preprofessional level was 26,917; 
the number in specialized schools was 12,959 
and the budgetary expense reached 30,592,788 
soles. During that year the government oper 
ated 103 academic high 
nacionales) and 106 specialized 
schools (institutos técnicos ) 


schools In 


schools (colegios 


sec ondary 
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2. What role should manual activities 
play in professional training, individual- 
centered guidance, and vocational guid 
ance on the primary and_ secondary 
levels? What type of manual activities 
should be taken into consideration? 

3. At what age and what level of for- 
mal education should specialization be- 
gine 

4. How 


tion 


should the secondary educa 
program of studies be organized 
so as to achieve the general aims of a 
liberal education and, at the same time, 
train the student to earn a livelihood as 
soon as possible? 

5. What place should specialized train 
ing occupy in the over-all system, in 
relation to both secondary liberal educa- 
tion and to higher education? 


Usually a serious mistake is made in 
formulating the replies to these ques 
tions; only the theoretical aspects of 
the educational problem are taken into 
account. We do not propose to make 
that same error. We shall discuss them, 
therefore, in the light of the principal 
factors involved, which are not 
educational, but also social 
and environmental. 

Since we must limit our survey to the 
secondary level, we shall mention only 
the main aspects and general trends 
of liberal secondary education, as can 
be deduced from the comprehensive 
Cebollero-Matlowsky report’ and from 
research carried out by this writer. 


l. The majority of Latin-American 
countries do not feel that the training 
of students for wage-earning employ 
ment is an explicit or implicit aim of 
secondary education. 


only 
economic, 


2. In one country secondary education 
comprises four years of study; in ten 


"See Pedro A. Cebollero and Bernice Mat 
lowsky, Estado actual de la educacién sec 
undaria en América Latina (Washington: Unién 
Panamericana, 1954); Seminario Interameri- 
cano de Educacién Secundaria, Santiago, Chile, 
1954-1955. Doc. 3 (Spanish). 
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countries, five years; in seven, six years; 
and in two, seven years. 

3. In eleven countries secondary edu 
cation is divided into two stages, and 
in three other countries, (Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, and Peru) the same division 
is to be made 

4. Of the twenty Latin-American coun 
tries, nine make it compulsory (and 
two optional) to take, in the regular 
high school, a course of studies of which 
the vagueness is evident from the am- 
biguity of the various titles given it 
three call it industriales (indus 
trial arts); two, trabajos manuales (man 
ual work); taller (workshop ) 
one calls it actividades prdcticas (practi 


artes 
two 
cal activities 


another actividades vo 


cacionales (vocational 


activities); an 
other, manualidades (handicrafts); and 
still another, iniciacién técnica (introduc 
tory technical education). Furthermore 
in two countries the courses dealing with 
practicas agricolas (agricultural proced 
ures) and contabilidad (bookkeeping ) 
are compulsory, and in one the course of 
practic a de oficina (office routine) is 
elective. The study or practice periods 
for the courses mentioned in this para 
graph week 
seven hours a week 
Only the last-named 
country provide s three to six hours a 


vary from one hour a 


(Argentina to 
(Costa Rica 
week of “periods for vocational activities” 


in the second cycle 


5. The students enter secondary schoo] 
at approximately twelve vears of age 


after having taken from five to eight 


grades of elementary education (five 
grades in four countries; six grades in 


twelve countries: seven grades in two 
countries; and eight grades in two coun 
tries 

6. There is no trend toward abandon 
ing the highly centralized ad 
technical system 
7. Apprenticeship 


work hops 


present 
ministrative and 


systems | fac 


tories and schools) have 
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widely and firmly established in 
two countries, with the costs defrayed 
by private financial groups 
a difference the systems of 
the Servigo Nacional de Aprendizagem 
Industrial (SENAI), and other similar 
organizations in Brazil, and those of the 
Comision Nacional de Aprendizaje y 
Orientacién 


been 


There is 
between 


Profesional of Argentina 
But from an educational point ot view 
both fall within the categories discussed 
below; it will not, therefore, be necessary 


to give them special consideration. 


1. Presecondary specialized training 


Since education is a single complete 
process, it would be impossible to con 
sider the problem under discussion with 
out first examining its background, even 
though superficially, on the, elementary 
level. 

For various reasons prespecialized and 
specialized training courses have several 
times appeared in, and disappeared from 
the curricula of Latin-American elemen 
school Nevertheless generally 
speaking there have been two pre dom 


and 


tary 


two systems have 


inant concepts 
been ade pted 

From a chronological point ot view 
the to prolong 
the pe riod of elementary education with 
a view to 
in the 


surmise 


tendency at first wa 


in luding courses 
not difficult to 


this way it was 


“practic il 
ilum It i 
that in 
to etlect a compromise bet 
the dualistic and 
“the elementary school for 

ple,” the social unrest that pro 
duced the crisis of the middle of the last 
and the need for 
for expanding industry 
English 


curric 
h ype | 
thres 
aristocrat 


Weel 
factors 
system of 
the p ople 
century better labor 
Following the 
(the ad 
vanced elementary schools of the Eng 
lish Education Act of 1870, and the ¥cole 
primaire supeéricure of the French Guisot 
law), the Latin 
tablished the 


“advanced 


and French systems 


American countries e 


<< he ols” or 


schools,” 


“intermediate 


elementary which 
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still exist in two or three countries. Since 
the few years of study included in the 
traditional elementary did 
permit a heavy academic program to be 
carried out and professional training to 
be given at the same time, the elemen- 
tary period was prolonged. Among 
many educators and cultured people 
there still prevails the concept, 
general, that the practical courses added 
were designed for the children of the 
lower social and for all those 
who did not have the mental capacity 
to continue their formal education. 


schoo] not 


once 


classes 


The second trend stems from a misin 
terpretation of the fundamentals of the 
“active school” or “work school” of the 
I is found particularly 
elementary 


prese nt ce ntury. 
in rural where, 
through a mistaken concept of practical 
work, the training courses included in 
the curriculum under various titles (hor- 
ticulture, rural industries, etc.) have 
to mean hour-after-hour’s work at 


education 


come 
the carpenter's bench, for instance, 
futile attempt to enable the country 
child to leave the elementary school fit 
for employment as a semiskilled work 
man 


ina 


This is not the place to make a de 
tailed study of the two systems that we 
have just mentioned. It should be made 
clear at this point, however, that the 
survival of the elementary 
which has now fallen into disuse 


advanced 
school 
even in the countries where it originated, 
(1) it 
undemocratic division 
the “genteel” 
classes and strengthens the contempt felt 
by the latter for manual labor; (2) in- 
stead of utilizing the incentive that “pro- 


produces the following results: 
emphasizes the 
between the 


poor and 


motion to second: iry sc ‘hool” re presents 
to the child and thereby raising the level 
of scholarship, it holds him behind his 
“intelligent” or “genteel” companions, 
who go on to higher grades; (3) from a 
financial point of view, it does not ap- 
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preciably reduce the cost of raising the 
general scholastic level throughout the 
country; (4) from a technic al point of 
view, it places in the hands of educators 
who are not always suitably trained for 
the task the organization and develop- 
ment of a part of specialized training. 

As for the distortion of active school 
principles, this produces the following 
results: (1) failure to treat the child 
with the consideration he deserves, by 
imposing upon him an occupational dis- 
cipline over and above that imposed by 
his parents so that he may help them in 
their work: (2) frustration, or delay in 
the development of his natural inclina- 
tions, and elimination of the guidance 
that is so necessary at the pre-adolescent 
stage. 


2. Individual-centered and prevoca- 
tional guidance 

The that we have just 
mentioned are the least common in Latin 
America. The main tendency is to fol- 
low the method adopted by the nations 
that have advanced educ ation: il sys- 
tems “manual work” primary 
and secondary education for formative 
and guidance purposes, which often are 
not clearly defined because of the vague 
misuse of 


tendencies 


ing 
using 


ness or certain terms 
ployed. 

The prevailing ideas are often an ac- 
curate reflection of the principles that 
economic and social phenomena have 
brought to the fore in this century: edu- 
cation should achieve the over-all devel- 
opment of the individual, enable him to 
understand the technical development 
of the modern world, and make him 
familiar with its problems and products 
Hence the workshop, school farm, lab- 
oratory, and so forth, are 
threefold purpose: formative; vocational, 
in the broad sense of the term: and tech 
nical. 


em- 


used for a 


From the formative point of view, 
where the problem is clearly under- 
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stood, the educational aids mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph facilitate the 
process of learning by doing. The activi- 
ties connected with them, which appear 
as courses or subjects in the general 
curriculum, enable the “hands to work 
for the benefit of the mind” and stimu 
late the development of certain psycho 
physiological abilities (spatial apprecia- 
tion, the 
like ). 


From the “individual-centered” stand 


muscular coordination, and 


point, the purpose of these activities in 
elementary education must be guidance 
In secondary education, however, they 
must acquire an educational character 
that is specifically vocational in the orig- 
inal sense of the word, because, above 
all, they should tend to help adolescents 
to determine their basic interests and 
aptitudes with respect to the wide field 
of vocations that modern life offers 
them. 

But alongside these aims the 


beginning of the first stage of secondary 


from 


education (if the adolescent does not go 
to a specialized school when he finishes 
elementary school), there ought to be 
a utilitarian purpose in case the student 
needs or wishes to go to work as soon 
as possible to earn a livelihood. It is 
a question of providing him with an op 
portunity to study a wide range of pos 
sibilities and procedures so that, in the 
light of the socioeconomic needs of the 
community in which he lives, he will 
later be guided toward a specific voca 
tion, and so that he may obtain informa 
tion on the necessary qualifications for 
employment in the vocation chosen and 
on the specific advantages it offers him 

All this leads to the conclusion that 
some Latin-American educators are 
wrong in believing that youth can be 
trained for wage-earning employment 
through the so-called “practical experi- 
ences” (in the workshop, on the school 


farm, etc.), which take up a few hours 


14] 


a week in the curriculum during the 
first stage of education in the regular 
But it can also be deduced 
that, considered as study courses, they 


high school. 


must be included in the curriculums. If 
they are to produce worth-while results, 
they should be organized in accordance 
with certain general principles, namely: 


1. They must cover as many aspects 
as possible of industry, agriculture, com 
(this last 
girls) in 


merce, and domestic science 
mainly but not exclusively for 
an intensive and uninterrupted course 

2. A series of exercises that have no 
practical purpose but will aid sensorial 
development could be utilized in el 


mentary education. In secondary edu 
cation, however, practical work should 
toward the 
should be the 


transforming into creative activity the 


be directed satisfaction of 


needs and medium of 
teaching received in the other courses 
especially in those of the physical and 
natural sciences 

3. Both for the formative aspect of 
the utili 


tarian aspect of prespec ialized and spe 


vocational education and for 


cialized training, the teacher needs the 


help of the spec ialist. It is necessary to 
emphasize the fact that Latin America 
cannot solve its educational problems 
successfully if it does not train counselors 
and provide them with the necessary 


The 


error system followed today 


trial-and 
all the 


disadvantages of an empiric il and un 


laboratories and _ tests 


has 


S¢ ientific procedure in a culture with a 
technical bias. It seldom guarantees that 
the fulfill its 


obligation of making a psy hopedagogi 


school will successfully 


cal diagnosis of the students 

3. Specialized training in secondary 
education 

follow 


ing a European trend, have established 


The Latin-American countries 


specialized training schools on the se 


ondary level, independent of the regular 
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high schools. The establishment of this 
type of school has given rise to discus 
sions even in Europe where the great 
majority of countries have a definite edu- 
It is therefore not 


surprising that many opinions for and 


cational philosophy. 


against them are heard in Latin America 
Professional training is related to eco 
and 


nomi social conditions, which vary 


from one continent to another, from one 


nation to another, and from one geo 


graphical region to another within each 
country lence, a « ategoric al statement 
with respect to the subject under discus 


Nevertheless, an 


analysis of the objections to spec ialized 


sion is impossible. 


secondary schools and a consideration of! 
the arguments advanced in their favor 
will he Ip to establish a clear and objec 
We shall examine below 
the principal points on which uncer 
tainty exists 


tive Opinion 


which can be summarized 
as follow Is the establishment of these 
school imperative, or at 
justified by the 
need of Latin 


made least 
cCconomic and SOM ial 
America? Does the 
ical and emotional develop 
ent child 


ting elementary 


mental phy 


ment of the pubes just after 


make 
ilization at that stage possible and 
able? A suming that it is necessary 
feasible to begin specialized train 
first stage of 


cation, what 


education 


and 
ing in the secondary edu 
should be the accepted 
criteria with respect to intellectual, scien 


tific, social 


artistic, and other courses of 


study so as to achieve the complete 


individual deve lopm« nt of the adolescent 
and his prope! adjustme nt to his em 
ment? Doe 


school de 


tional system? 


iron 
the specialized secondary 
‘troy the unity of the edu 

Much research has been done in the 
last few vears to discover the relation 
ship between education and individual 
the general 


conclusions that have been reached are 


and national wealth, and 


well known by our educators 
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Latin America, following the world 
trend toward conditions that contribute 
to a longer average of school life, has 
increased the number of years of ele- 
mentary education and has established 
free secondary education. So far as the 
second measure is concerned, in several 
countries free education in regular high 
schools is not achieving the results an 
tic ipated because of the high percentage 
of drop-outs during the first years and 
because such schools contribute to the 
over rowding of certain proke ssions 
Secondary specialized education, on th 
other hand, shows only a slight drop in 
Everything 
seems to indicate, furthermore, that the 
ambition to pursue specialized sec ondary 


enrollment in all countries. 


studies causes a greater number of chil 
dren of the unde rprivileged classes to 
education. It 
that 
in order to continue increasing the aver 


complete their elementary 
should not be forgotten, moreover 
age length of school life, it is necessary 
to increase the production of goods and 
services also, in order to create wealth 
and to that end it 
skilled labor in sper ialized schools 

In short, keeping the child in the ele 
mentary school for as many years as pos 


is essential to train 


sible is not only justified by general eco 
nomic principles but also contributes to 


success of the 


the greater professiona 
But in countries that 


cannot give the child more than four o1 


training program. 


five years of free elementary education 
the spe cialized secondary schools appear 
to give than the 
high in increasing the average 
length of school life. 

As can be 
Handbook of Educational Organization 
and Statistics (1951 out of a total o! 


fifteen important countries (non-Ameri 


better results regular 


( hi ols 
World 


seen in UNEsco’s 


can), twelve admit children to the spe 


school when they 
This 


policy is explainable in the light of re 


cialized secondary 


reach eleven or twelve years of av 


cent research on the developme nt of the 
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adolescent and the modern approach to 
the concept of specialization 

It has often been said that the mind of 
youth is an instrument to be first sharp 
Whitehead called 
fatal 
conceptions eve 


duced into the th 


goes on to « xplain that “the mir 


ened and then used 
this “one of the most 


and dangerous 


erroneous 
intro 
ory of education.” He 
passive; it Is perpet ial activity 


receptive responsive to st mutlus 


cannot postpone its life until vou 


sh irpened it.” ‘ 
ealed that 


manv of the ancient concepts of the men 


Recent research has re 
tal and emotional development of the 
adolescent have never been conclusively 
proved by experimentation. Specializa 
tion of the adolescent is possible from the 


st indpoint of his over-all de elopm« nt 


From a utilitarian tandpoint it is neces 


sarv; and this is no heresy, because all 


education is utilitarian, in the last anal 


ysis, insofar as it can be defined as “the 
acquisition of the art of the utilization of 
knowl dge ‘ai. To pos tpone prac tical 
until the adolescent 


quired a certain amount of liberal edu 


education has a 


cation is to waste the strongest motiva 


tion influencing the student who, every 
where and in every case, arrives at the 
secondary school with the desire to begin 
to earn a livelihood as soon as possible 

Owing to the extremes reached in some 


and | 


mentioning the United States specifically 


countries have no objection to 
when the term spec alization is used in 
Latin America it means, for many peopl 
This 
isa prejudice that is not based on reality 
but is the result of superficial thinking 
It creates two watertight compartments 


the antithesis of humanistic culture 


(general education and specialized edu 
cation), which prevent the integration 
that is the ideal of modern pedagogy 


* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Ed- 
ucation. (New York: New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 1953), pp. 17-18 

Ibid., p. 13 


If the de p-roote 1 intellectualist tra 
dition of our continent has produced 
nv beneficial effect. it has been in pre 


1 


venting the adoption in the organiza 


tion or reorganization of 
training, which reached its 
dec ide 1940-50 ot a 


criterion as to 


professional 
peak in the 
narrow-minded 
zation at th 
nar by a hun 
among whom \ 
ition 
that ed 
our technical exy ( 
scientih cial, ; j ( | 
iddition to their sn | 
chanics electri it { 
But this rece 
that the specia ( cit of Latin 
America are i ag with the 
Opinion prevaili SOT I I 
that the 
training 
liberal 
everything necessary to create 
skilled workmen highly skilled workmen 
ind technicians, since 
would bring about no desirable 
iat they feel it necessary to 
p a basic liberal edue 
which should he 


s( he ols 


| 
trainw 
trainin 
rie 


mition does not mear 


coun 


tries econdary professional 


schools must ive a complete 
education and, in addition, do 


ri) | 


such a procedure 
result 
ition pro 
ram compul ory it 
ill specialized 
What subjects should be included in 
this program and what should be the 
relative import ince of each? This ques 
vered by ] 


our opinion the latter should draw upa 


tion must be an cholars In 


"The Inter-Americar eminar on Vocat 
Education (Tech organized by 
OAS, the ILO, the Government of the U: 
States ind the U: ty of Maryland It 
held from August 1952. One 
hundred thirty-five del tes from 19 American 
} European, 4 Asiat und 1 Afric 
took part in it ‘ vith The 


now 


epte mber 6 


n countric 
final report 

being prints 1 and may be obtaines i 
request from the Vocational Education Section 
of the Pan American Union Washington f 
D. ¢ 
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program of studies that would include 
the literary, scientific, artistic, 
other aspects of 


moral, and 
education that are in- 
dispensable for citizenship training. This 
program should be compulsory for pupils 
of the first unit or level in liberal high 
schools and for all those attending spe 
cialized schools. 

But the specifically specialized train- 
ing of a skilled workman takes up 50 
percent of the course, since perfect ma- 
nipulative skill cannot be attained with- 
out intensive practice in the workshop, 
on the school farm, or the like. 
therefore, 


It would, 
be impossible to develop the 
basic liberal education program in the 
first unit or level of professional train- 
ing; but it could be done in the two units 
or levels into which specialized educa- 
tion should be divided, with a view to 
giving every kind of opportunity to the 
adolescent who is not content with be- 
coming merely a skilled workman, but 
hopes to become a highly skilled work- 
man or technician. If this system proves 
impossible, the task of supple mentation 
must be left to adult education, which, as 
soon as possible, should play in Latin 
America the very important role incum- 
bent upon it. 

Just as a basic liberal education pro- 
gram should be developed, it is likewise 
necessary to adopt special methods in 
The 


adolescent who has a technical vocation 


organizing the courses envisaged. 
or who needs to work adopts a 
tical” 
tic activities 


“prac- 
attitude with respect to his s« holas- 


With the 


exaggeration so pet uliar to the emotional 


capacity for 


stage of life through which he is passing, 
he considers and literary 
to be they apparently 
contribute nothing toward the attainment 


artistic studies 


“silly.” because 


of his immediate goal. Therefore, in 
telligent 
based on the spec ialized interest of the 
student, should be 


The amount of scientific and technical 


motivation for such courses 
devised. 


information that should be a prerequisite 
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for specialized studies depends mainly 
on the urgency of national labor require- 
ments and not on educational principles. 
Nations that are industrialized, but not to 
a high degree, need higher-grade techni- 
cal experts in order to increase the pro- 
duction of goods and services but in less 
proportion than highly skilled and skilled 
workmen. Hence, Russia gives profes- 
sional training in the various branches of 
industry and agriculture to a large per- 
centage of adolescents who have only 
had four years of elementary education. 
The further the highly industrialized na- 
tions progress, however, the less their 
need of semiskilled workmen and the 
greater their need of specialists and tech- 
nical experts. For that reason, the 
United States, which formerly began the 
vocational training of adolescents after 
they had completed the eighth grade, 
has been gradually deferring its com- 
mencement, and today waits until the 
boy completes the eleventh grade before 
admitting him to the vocational-techni- 
cal institutes. 

Latin America at the present time 
needs a large number of semiskilled and 
skilled workmen and a lesser number of 
highly skilled workmen and technicians. 
This may be less markedly the case in 
Argentina, for example, than in Hon- 
duras, and within twenty-five or fifty 
years may no longer be true in any of 
our countries. But under present condi- 
tions it is desirable to admit as many 
adolescents as possible to the specialized 
schools of the first unit or level of tech 
nical training (training of semiskilled 
workmen ), and utilize this as a filter for 
the admission of a small number of stu 
dents to the second unit or level of tech 
nical training (training of skilled work 
men and technicians). Again, a rotatory 
system of six months in the various work 
shops of the schools of the first unit or 
level of training can contribute to better 
vocational guidance in cases where the 
country does not have a well-organized 
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guidance system and lacks the required 
number of counselors. 

The modern concept of education as 
an integrated whole calls for a uniform 
school system. Such a system entails a 
close relationship and interdependence, 
as well as reciprocal and healthy reac 
tions, between the regular high school 
and the specialized secondary school. 
Articulation has been found more effec 
tive if these two aspects of the system 
are considered side by side instead of in 
succession 

From a physical point of view, it is 
ideal to install both types of institution 
in the same building because the re 
ciprocal influences are stronger and dup 
But 
past experience shows that in most Latin 


lication of expenditure is avoided 


American countries joint technical and 
administrative services are a hindrance 
to the development of both. In indus 
trially backward areas the ordinary kind 
of educator does not have sufficient tech 
nical-industrial experience to solve the 
problems of specialized training; and the 
man specialized in industrial or agricul 
tural education lacks the broad pedagogi 
cal background necessary for giving a 
liberal education. 

It seems that the ideal solution is to 
bring about coordination through a 
double system: (a) having, in every spe 
cialized school, an experienced teacher 


liberal 


studies and, in every regular high school 


who will serve as. director of 
a technical expert who will serve as 
director of practic al activities and pro 
cedures; (b) organizing for the group 
the 


industrial, agricultural, and 


formed by the regular high school 
commercial 
other schools occupying the same prem 
ises, an advisory committee composed ot 
educators from the various schools, par 
ents, and representatives ot commerce 
industry, agriculture, and the artistic and 
social activities of the community. 
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4. Technical courses in the curriculum 
of secondary liberal education 


Agreement having been reached upon 
the need for training to earn a livelihood 
as one of the five basic aims of secondary 
education, two trends toward meeting 
this need have become apparent in some 
countries that are reluctant to establish 
secondary schools of sper ialized training 
in others that have them 
namely: (a) the incorporation into the 
curriculum of the regular high school of 
such courses as artes industriales (indus 
trial arts), taller (workshop), prdcticas 
agricolas (agricultural procedures), ac 


tividades practicas 


(and even 


(practical activities ), 
trabajos manuales (manual work ), activi 
dades “vocacionales” (vocational activi 
manualidades (handicrafts), and 
iniciacion técnica (introduction to tech 
and (hb) the 
ot courses in ace ounting or in offic e rou 
first 


and sometimes in the second 


ties ) 


nical education ) provision 


tine, sometimes in the level 


unit or 
sometimes 
as ¢ ompulsory and sometimes as elective 
courses 

So far as the 
the number of periods a week allocated 
to these 


Various 


first trend is concerned 


courses, thei position in the 


years of study, and their titl 


seem to indicate formative aims in 


ners 


Noth 


forme! 


cases and utilitarian aims in ot 
ing need to be said against the 
on the their 
curricula fills a pressing need. We feel 
that no 


and 


contrary inclusion in the 


however. purpose 1S accom 


only contus 1Onh ATISECS 


plished by 
from, the teaching of mechanics, electri: 


ity, carpentry, agriculture, etc., for utili 
tarian purposes, in a few periods a week 
while at the same time the student is 
required to study the whole and very 
heavy syllabus of the regular high schoo! 
The desire to train mechanics who have 
passed their bachillerato results in poor 
mechanics and poor high school grad 
uates 


The supporters of the second trend 
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present as the soundest argument in its 
favor the example of the comprehensive 
school in the United States and the 
manner in which a part of the profes- 
sional training is given in the United 
States. they overlook the 
following special conditions which, be- 
cause they do not exist in Latin America, 
make adoption of the same program un- 
feasible in these countries: (1) the com 
prehensive school is more a_ physical 
unit than a general and compulsory 
program for all students; (2) because of 
the long-standing industrial development 
of the United States, when a_ child 
finishes eight grades of elementary 
school, he has a_ technical experience 
greater than that of the average adult in 
(3) generally, 
the American secondary school pupil 
who takes vocational training courses 
works in some activity of the field of em 
ployment that he has selected while stil] 
continuing his secondary education: (4 
as stated 


However, 


underdeveloped areas; 


above, specialized training in 
the United States is directed toward the 
production of highly skilled workmen 
and technicians, whereas in Latin Amer 
ica it is semiskilled and skilled workmen 
who are most needed; (5) in the United 
States, at present, there is a progressive 
increase in the number of specialized 
secondary schools, and in the 
of students enrolled in these 


number 
schools. 

At the beginning of the discussion of 
technical courses in curricula, 
that the trend 
to provide courses in accounting or of 
fice routine. This trend, if well-directed 
and strengthened, would offer many op- 
portunities in trades or semitechnical 
careers, to the regular high school stu- 
dents in Latin America. 


school 


we stated second was 


Generally speaking, it may be assumed 
that in industrial civilization, the 
skilled workman is required to make 
more muscular than mental effort and 
that he performs his task with tools, in 


our 
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the use of which he needs, say, 75 per- 
cent manual skill and 25 percent knowl- 
edge. The highly skilled workman, for 
his part, operates machines, makes both 
mental and muscular effort, and requires 
almost as much knowledge as skill. The 
technician, on the other hand, makes a 
mental contribution, having to apply in 
his work 75 percent knowledge and 25 
precent skill in manipulating the instru- 
ment he uses 

Between the position of the skilled 
workman and that of the technician 
there are many jobs that we may call 
semitechnical, which demand varying 
amounts of skill and knowledge and, at 
times require special characteristics in 
the individual performing them (analy- 
tical ability, creative imagination, facility 
in mathematics, accuracy of a given 
physical sense, a good general education, 
etc. ). 

We feel that although Latin-Ameri- 
can students in the regular high school 
cannot be trained to hold positions 
equivalent to those of skilled workers or 
specialized workers (mechanics, electri 
cians, carpenters, etc.) they may, on the 
other hand, be expected to receive in 
the second unit or level prespecialized or 
specialized training which, after the com- 
ple tion of secondary education or after 
one or two additional years in a school 
of higher studies, will enable them to 
hold semitechnical positions (as lab- 
oratory assistants, surveyors, topograph- 
ers, draftsmen, designers, office clerks, 
typists, stenographers, salesmen, decora- 
tors, etc. ). 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the regular high schools of Latin 
America might consider ways of meeting 
various needs: 

a) In the first 
to very diverse 


thanks 
' activities in the work- 
shop, on the school farm, and at the 
school desk, through visits to industrial 
plants, commercial houses, agricultural 


unit or level, 
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undertakings, etc., and by means of any 
other organized activity that will make 
it possible to gain experience and knowl 
edge of socioeconomic conditions, the 
adolescent will be helped to discover 
the relationships between his own inner 
world and the outside world. This is 
a double task: vocational education, in 
its full and proper sense, and vocational 
guidance. 

b) As a result of the foregoing proc 
ess, an awakened ambition 
or a newly arisen may make it 
necessary to transfer the pupil to a spe- 
cialized training school (and this pos 
sibility requires a prior and painstaking 
study of the conditions under which 
such a transfer should be made, in order 
that, without the young 
person, the requirements in actual man 
ual skill of such specialized training be 
fulfilled). But it is also possible that 
such a transfer may not be desirable, 
because the young person does not want 
the type of specialized training that 
these schools offer, but another instead; 
or because he has decided to complete 
the regular high school course in order 
to take higher studies 

In the first instance, the school should 
offer vocational guidance and _ special 
courses of professional or preprofessional 
training (as the case may be) that will 


vocational 
need 


detriment to 


enable him to perform the semitechnical 
functions that we have discussed, or give 
him the training involved. This activity 
can be carried out by the regular high 
itself 
ranged in cooperation with other se 
ondary schools (schools of arts and 
crafts, 


SC hool or through programs ar 


agricultural schools 


industrial 


schools, commercial schools, etc.) and 
with universities 

In the case of students who are 
to pursue the 
activities like workshop, music, agricul 
tural procedures, and the like, which in 


the first unit or level of education were 


yong 


higher studies aim of 
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designed principally to give vocational 
education and vocational guidance, dif 
fers in the second unit or level of edu 
cation. Whatever their names in Span 
ish, those activities will tend to lead the 
young person to an understanding and 
enjoyment of the cultural inheritance of 
the human race, and to inspire him to 
take part in some form of creative ac 
tivity having no utilitarian purpose. 


5. Reorganized secondary education 
and advanced studies 

The principles that are reshaping 
Latin American secondary education in 
the manner we have been discussing 
will not guarantee the attainment of the 
dreamed-of democratic ideal if higher 
education does not revise its purposes 
curricula, and entrance requirements, 

This 


examining 


concerned with 
present world-wide trends, 
which appear to indicate that the uni 
versities and schools of higher education 
are organizing their curricula along the 
the reform of 
namely: the ree 
onciliation of humanism and technology 


study is not 


same lines followed by 


the secondary schools 


with a view to training citizens who will 
be complete as individuals and as socio 
economic entities in a civilization that 
feels the impact of technology But 
we certainly are concerned with every 
thing relating to the step between se« 
and to 
the length of the courses in the latter 
Until s hools 
of higher studies in Latin America have 


required as a 


ondary and university training 


now, universities, and 


enroll 
ment, that the applicant have completed 
They 
have offered in their curricula, moreover 


sine qua non of 


his regular high school course 


courses of no less than four to five years 
in length, on completion of which they 
grant doctors’ degrees (in sciences, in 
humanities or letters, etc.) and degrees 
in engineering (civil 


tural, ete. ). 


a oa 
ining agricul 
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This situation has given rise to the 
establishment of workmen’s universities 
to satisfy the desire of those who, after 
having completed a specialized second- 
ary education that does not meet the 
requirements of traditional universities 
hope to acquire engineering degrees. 

The workmen’s universities, of recent 
origin, are still in their experimental 
stage,” so that it is too early to give an 
opinion of them. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that they represent a dissipation 
of effort, since they absorb sums of 
money that might otherwise contribute 
to the incomes of existing universities, 
incomes which have not increased on a 
par with the courses and enrollments 
But it is more important to point out 
that, by providing a partial solution, they 
delay the complete solution of a serious 
problem. 

In accordance with prevailing trends 
and present economic and social needs 
secondary liberal education in the whole 
of Latin America will, in the very 
future, be divided into two units or 
levels, the second being specialized and 
offering a wide range of elective courses. 
It will also offer preprofessional and 
professional training for the 
occupations that we have called semi- 
technical. What criteria are the uni- 
versities and special schools going to 
adopt to satisfy the present entrance 
requirement (° ‘completion of secondary 
education”)? With respect to the stu- 


near 


careers or 


* We refer here specifically, to those of Argen- 
tina and Chile that of Uruguay is not a 
university proper but a 
specialized training schools grouped under the 
title Universidad del Trabajo (Workmen's Uni 
versity ) 


since 


system of secondary 
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dents who are carrying out professional 
or preprofessional studies in the regular 
high schools, and who wish to continue 
them with the right to obtain doctorates 
or engineering degrees, how are those 
universities and special schools going to 
satisfy the democratic ideal of up-to- 
date higher education? 

The answer to these questions should 
be considered while the reform of the 
regular high school is being accom- 
plished, and while the second: ary spe- 
cialized school is being given features 
more in accord with its purposes. Hence 
the desirability of studying solutions. 
With respect to students coming from 
the regular high school, the schools of 
higher studies might consider: (a) from 
the formative standpoint, a minimum 
compulsory program of general higher 
education that will supplement the gen- 
eral basic educational program of the 
first unit or level of the secondary school: 
and (b) from the utilitarian standpoint, 
the provision of other short training or 
supplementary courses in addition to 
the traditional professional — training 
courses that they have been providing 
up to now. So far as students coming 
from the specialized secondary schools 
are concerned, the curricula of the higher 
schools might include: (a) supplemen- 
tary courses of general, humanistic, 
scientific, and other education, which 
may place these students on an educa- 
tional level with those coming from the 
regular high school; and (b) advanced 
professional courses, which may enable 
them to obtain doctorates and engineer- 
ing degrees. 
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Conference of Council Constituent Members 


EPRESENTATIVES Of 62 of the 77 
R national and regional educational 
organizations holding constituent mem 
bership in the American Council on 
Education met in Washington on March 
19 and 20 for a discussion of issues and 
the preparation of a statement on major 
problems designed to assist the Com 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School which President Eisenhower had 
announced he would appoint. On 
the opening day the 122 official dele 
gates were joined by representatives of 
other Council members and by Council 
guests for a discussion of a series of 
prepared statements on topics approved 
in advance by an ad hoc committee rep 
resenting the constituent members. 

The topics and speakers follow: 
“Higher Education and American So 
ciety,” Frank H. Bowles, director, Col 
lege Entrance Examination Board; “Ed 
ucational Opportunities Beyond High 
School Demanded by the American Peo 
ple as a Whole,” Helen D. Bragdon 
general director, American Association of 
University Women; “Demands on Higher 
Education To Supply Skilled Manpower 
To Meet the Needs of the 
Dael Wolfle, administrative secretary 
American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science; 


Economy,” 


“Services Required 
and Requested of Higher Education 
To Meet National Needs for Which 
the Federal Government Has Spec ial 
Responsibility,” Russell I. Thackrey, ex 
ecutive secretary, American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni 
versities; “Higher Education's 
quent Need for a Larger Supply of 
Qualified Students,” Rev. Edward B 
Rooney, S.J., executive director Jesuit 
Educational Association; “Higher Edu 


Conse 


cation’s Need for a Larger Supply of 
Qualified Teachers,” J. Conrad Seegers 
president, Muhlenberg College, repre 
senting the Association of American Col 
leges; and “The Need for Expanded 
Facilities,” Ronald B. Thompson, regis 
trar and university examiner, Ohio State 
University, representing the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. 

Discussion of each topic was led by 
a selected group of panel members. Pres- 
ident Katharine E. McBride. of Bryn 
Mawr College, chairman of the Coun 
cil, presided at the morning session, and 
President Arthur S. Adams of the Coun 
At the end 
of the day, the recorders of the six topics 
together with four additional delegates, 
under the chairmanship of President 
Lewis Webster Jones of Rutgers Univer 
sity, prepared a first draft of the con 
ference statement 


cil at the afternoon session. 


This was discussed 
amended, and unanimously approved by 
the delegates at the session Tuesday 
morning. 

The final the 


statement is reproduced below 


conference c 
There 
was general agreement with the plan 
outlined at the meeting that the Coun 
cil should present to each member of the 
President's Committee on Education Be 
yond the High School, when appointed 
a copy of the conference statement 


version of 


sup 
plemented by copies of the prepared 
addresses and brief outlines of significant 
background information, with references 
The 
proceedings of the conference will be 
published in more comprehensive form 
at a later date, after the full transcript 
of the discussion becomes available 


to specific recommended sources 
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THe STRENGTH 


To Meer Our NATIONAL NEED 


A Statement Approved by Representatives of the Constituent Members 


of the American Council on Education, March 20, 1956 


The developing culture and expanding 
economy of the United States, the com 
plex social structure which characterizes 
its life, the demands of national defense 
and the insistent emphasis upon oppor 
tunity for the individual 
a dramatically birth 
the decades—all combine to 
raise fundamental questions about the 
place of education beyond the high 
Hence, the Amer 
ican Council on Education and its Con 
stituent Member Organizations welcome 
the appointment by President 
hower of a Committee on 
Beyond the High School. This action 
recognizes that American education faces 
the greatest crisis and the greatest op 
portunity in its history. 

American culture owes its origin and 
vitality to spiritual, moral, intellectual 
and artistic values. Our y will 
continue to depend on higher education 
for leadership in the preservation and 
cultivation of 


together with 
increased rate in 


last two 


school in our society 


Eisen 
Education 


country 


values. An 
trained 
character to 


these enor 


mous demand for intelligence 


and moral 


wide 
variety of requirements must be satis 
fied if our people are to continue to ful 


fill their 


contribute 


meet a 


personal aspirations and to 
effectively to national 
and world-wide relationships A 


diversity of 


aims 
wide 
skills is 
The 


demands for trained intelligence come 


and 
needed by our dynamic economy. 


knowledge 


from the professions and vocations, from 
business and industry, from government 
from agriculture, from labor, from every 
identifiable segment of our society. To 
meet these demands the opportunity 
must be given to every American citizen 
to attain the highest level of education 
and training of which he is capable. 


We must be concerned with indi- 
viduals at all levels of ability. We must 
also provide educational opportunities 
over a continually increasing span of 
life. Hence, we must continue to de- 
velop new educational resources, diverse 
types of institutions, additional courses 
of study, and new techniques of instruc- 
tion, such as educational television. 

Higher education will be called upon 
to supply an increasing number of per- 
sons with a wide range of skills and abili- 
ties, many of these in new fields result- 
ing from the growth of technology and 
from our nation’s closer relations with 
the rest of the world. Yet no matter 
how specialized their work, graduates 
of the future will have to find their way 
in a more complicated society, and will 
be confronted with complex human prob 
lems requiring the broader training as 
sociated with the liberal arts. The need 
for men and women trained in the vari- 
ous specialized fields and at the same 
time equipped with broad human un- 
derstanding is certain to make a demand 
upon our society's reservoir of talents 
far greater than we are currently pre 
pared to supply. 

Over and above the general claims 
of the American people and the econ 
omy, special demands are made on edu 
cational resources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in areas for which it has direct 
responsibility, such as national defense, 
international relations, agriculture, and 
public health. Military training pro 
grams, extending to more than three 
hundred campuses, are dependent on 
facilities predominantly furnished by the 
colleges. Research on problems directly 
related to defense make further heavy 
demands on the colleges for trained man 





The 


power and use of facilities. The success 
ful conduct of international relations re 
quires the promotion of mutual under 
standing through study courses and ex 
change of persons, the provision of tech 
nical assistance to foreign countries, and 
the training of personnel for all kinds 
of overseas service. Since the 
of the Republic, agricultural improve 
ment has been recognized as a prime 
concern of the Federal Government. In 
recent years, medical research and pub 
lic health services in general have been 
similarly regarded. In both fields the 
colleges are expected to play a major 
role, especially in providing professional 
training for large 
These 


first days 


numbers of people 
in total have a heavy 
impact on educational institutions. 
Since this country’s resources of man 
power are limited in number, particularly 
in the eighteen to twenty-four 


demands 


year 


age group which supplies most of the 
students for institutions of higher learn 
ing, the welfare and security of our peo 


ple as a whole may well depend upon 
the extent to able to 
educate each man and woman 
to his or her full capacity. It is an estab 
lished fact that at hundred 
thousand young men and women each 
year with high qualifications for college 
and university education are not 
tinuing beyond the high school. 
How this situation? 
The first task is obviously that of identi- 
fication of 


which we are 
young 


least one 


con 


do we improve 


those who should continue 


their education beyond the high school 
Though some efforts are being made, a 
complete and clear audit of the number 
and abilities of all our students from ele 
mentary grades on is required. The 
findings of such an audit must then be 
cooperatively used by all segments of 
education to identify those best qualified 
to continue. 

Once identified, 
be inspired to continue 


these students must 


their educa 
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tional development to insure the fullest 
satisfaction for their 


nation 


and 
tor the 
this result will call for good 


themselves 
greatest potential service 
To achieve 
teaching and good guidance procedures 

t all levels of education supported by 
cooperative effort in the local communi 
ties. 

Opportunity for these students to con 
tinue their education to a level appro 
priate to their « apacity should then be 
assured by adequate financial support 
Not only should the tamily 
put an even higher premium on educa 
tion and give 


American 
a higher priority to meet 
ing the costs of that education, but larger 
numbers of scholarships should be pro 
vided, all other forms of 
aid explored. 


and financial 


Even if strict standards of quality ar 
applied to every type of education of 
fered, enrollment of college students 
according to conservative estimates, will 
double by 1965. The present college 
teaching 190,000 


have to be expanded proportionately if 


force of would also 
the current ratio of teachers to students 
were to be Other forms of 


post high-school education might re quire 


maintained 


an even sharper increase figured on the 


part-time enrollments 


| 
partic ularly of adults, are mounting more 


same basis since 
rapidly than the enrollment of full-time 
students. In view of the competing de 


mands of Government, industry, the pro 


fessions, and the primary and secondary 
schools for trained personnel it is un 
likely that enough teachers 
to meet the higher 
on this theoretical basis. N« 
in the 


ersities 


can be found 


needs of education 
vertheless a 
faculties of col 
will 


\ corresponding increase of 


will 


very large mcrease 


leges and unis clearly be 


necessary. 
qualified administrators also be 
required 

right to demand that 


administrators in all aca 


highly qualified 


Society has a 


teachers and 


demic institutions be 
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because upon their work depends to a 
large extent the nature of our culture 
and our citizenship. Since the gifted 
must have special personal qualities as 
well as rigorous training, the encourage 
ment of able persons to enter the teach- 
ing profession becomes especially urgent. 
It is also essential that means be found 
to retain effective teachers in the pro- 
fession until they have made their maxi 
mum contribution. 

Organizations in the field of higher 
education, and a substantial number of 
colleges universities themselves 
sometimes in cooperation with second 
ary schools, are at work in planning and 
executing means to identify, 


and 


encourage 
and train a greater flow of competent 
recruits to faculty ranks. They are work 
ing to enhance teacher effectiveness 
through the use of teaching aids and 
the encouragement of greater initiative 
among teachers They 
have capo to increase the available sup- 
ply of teaching personnel by drawing 
upon the services of a larger proportion 
of women, and by utilizing persons who 
have passed the normal ages of retire- 
whether in teaching or in other 
occupations. 

From Government and from the pub 
lic, we seek recognition of the critical 
importance of attracting into college and 
university teaching and administration 
more of the nation’s ablest young people. 


and students. 


ment, 


From society we ask increased respect 
for the teaching function. Perhaps the 
most important need is better under 
standing of the conditions of effective 
teaching, including full freedom of teach 
ing and research, higher salaries, and 
gre ater personal and family security 
‘areful attention should also be focused 


upon the necessity of maintaining, in 
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both publicly and privately supported 
institutions of higher education, admin- 
istrative and academic independence and 
integrity. 

With the present record-breaking total 
of 3,000,000 college students likely to 
double by 1965, the need for expanded 
facilities will be proportionate unless 
more effective use is made of present 
buildings and equipment. One author- 
ity estimates construction costs of ap- 
proximate ‘ly $13 billion over the next ten 
vears. or almost double the present rate 
of expenditure for this purpose, even 
though all the institutions involved take 
responsibility for rigorous self-examina- 
tion to make sure of the maximum use 
of present plant, and participate in state- 
wide, regional, and national planning to 
achieve coordination and consequent 
economy in the use of educational facil- 
ities. 

It is clear that provision of educational 
opportunity for all qualified youth, re- 
cruitment and maintenance of adequate 
faculties, and expansion of 
educational facilities—all for the pur- 
pose of meeting clearly present or fore- 
seeable needs of our society—will call 
for an increase in funds large in amount 
but small in proportion to our total na- 
tional income. It is not so clear what 
proportions of these funds should be 
supplied by available sources, such as 
higher tuition, individual gifts, corporate 
contributions, and appropriations by lo- 

cal, state, and Federal governments. We 

urge the President’s Committee to study 
this problem and to make appropriate 
recommendations to the American peo- 
ple. We are confident that when the 
need is understood, the people will sup 
port a sound program of action to sup 
ply the essential funds. 


necessary 
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Foundation-Financed Activities Bearing upon College Teaching 


Yor A recent meeting of the Council's 
Committee on College Teaching the 
Council staff prepared a brief descrip- 
tive summary of current or very recent 
projects related to various aspects of 
the “college teaching problem,” inclu- 
sive primarily of those which have en- 
joyed support of philanthropic founda 
tions and—on a more random basis—of 
others which initiated by 
individual institutions and other organi 
zations. In to frequent ob- 
servations by presidents and others that 
systematic this kind is 
not generally available, the report is 
presented here in spite of a recognition 


have been 


response 


information of 


that some activities have undoubtedly 
been missed and that, since events are 
moving rapidly in this field, the sum 
mary is already somewhat out of date. 

Only that portion of the report to the 
committee which deals with foundation- 
financed activities is this 
summary because the reports of other 
programs which were available to the 
staff were scattered and incomplete. The 
staff will appreciate information about 
activities in progress or in the idea stage 
which are not included in the following 
summary. 


included in 


1. Facts about the college teaching 
profession 


a fact book 


sec ondary 


Teachers for Tomorrou 
relating to elementary 
higher education needs which was pre 
pared by the staff of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and pub 


and 


lished in November 1955 presents a com 


prehensive current review in some 
seventy-two pages, well illustrated with 
tables, charts, and pictures. Copies of 
the report, which is Bulletin No. 2 of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu 
the Fund 


New York 2] 


cation, are available from 


offices, 655 Madison Ave 


2. Environment of teaching 


All of the activities which were identi 
fied as pertaining to the environment 
in which teaching occurs have to do with 
an obviously vital, though not necessarily 
the only important, environmental ele 
ment, that of finance. 

Two descriptive reports have been pre 
pared and published under auspices of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu 
cation: (1) Beardsley Ruml’s Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now, which reports 
and compares salary status of teachers 
in relation to other workers as of 1904 
and as of 1953 (copies available from 
the Fund); and (2) Francis P. King’s 
Financing the College Education of 
Faculty Children (published by Henry 
Holt and Co.), the report of a study 
conducted for the Fund by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. This 
study sought to discover and appraise 
ways to make teaching more attractive, 
with particular reference to the educa 
tion of faculty children. Appendix A in 
the published report is a brief, suggestive 
account of “Other Faculty Economic 
Problems.” 

As a result of the TIAA 
a Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education grant was made in 
1954 to the Faculty Children’s 
Exchange which permitted the estab 


study and 
other factors 
Tuition 
lishment of the Tuition Exchange, Inc 
The grant assists in promoting the tui 
tion exchange idea and the exploration 
and development of regional or special 
types of exchange which might be ap 
propriate under special circ umstances 
(See “The First Year of the Tuition Ex 
change,” Educational Record, October 
1955. ) 

At the the the 
Committee on College Teaching in early 
November the 


time of meeting of 


mention was made of 
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Ford Foundation’s $50-million grant in 
aid of faculty salaries, a program under 
which grants were anticipated to some 
fifty to one hundred accredited private 
liberal arts institutions. The program 
was to “multiplier effect” 
through requirement of matching from 
other sources on various formulae. The 
program gave every indication that it 
would have pronounced effects upon 
the “financial environment” of teaching. 
Since the committee meeting announce- 
ment has been of the dramatic 
action of the Foundation in extending 
to a total of $350 million the program 
of aid for higher education institutions 
($260 million for private liberal arts 
institutions, $90 million for private medi- 
cal schools), under a formula in which 
the proposed matching requirement was 
eliminated. Extensive excerpts from the 
official Foundation announcement of the 
new program appeared in the Council 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National 
Affairs, Vol. 1V, No, 22, dated December 
16 

Mention should be under this 
heading of the long-standing annuity 
and pension program of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and its offspring, the Teachers 
Insurance Annuity 
About 22 percent of the income of the 
Carnegie New York 
currently goes to these purposes. 


involve a 


made 


made 


and Association. 


Corporation of 


3. Attracting new teachers 


A good deal of financial support has 
been brought in recent years to the task 
of recruiting for college teaching young 
men and women with outstanding quali 
fications for science and scholarship. The 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
this field, Princeton 
University having initiated a program in 
1945 which came the National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
administered by the 


was a pioneer in 
out of 


now Association of 
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Graduate Schools and supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board. Robert F. Goheen, 
director of the program, reported at the 
1955 annual meeting of the Council 
that—exclusive of 124 Wilson fellows 
entering upon graduate study in the fall 
of 1955—79 percent of all the fellows 
appointed since 1945 have remained in 
graduate study or teaching. The real 
significance of this figure emerges only 
in recognition of the fact that a commit- 
ment to teaching is not prerequisite to 
a fellowship award. Last year some 
1500 nominations for the 124 awards 
were made by faculty members in 437 
different institutions. 

Similar in objectives to the Wilson 
program is the Graduate Fellowship 
Program of the Danforth Foundation, 
which annually awards to some fifty 
college graduates who have had no 
graduate study an appointment for one 
year of advanced study at any accredited 
institution in the United States. Unlike 
the Wilson program, Danforth appoint- 
ments are renewable. Nominations may 
be made by any accredited college in 
the country, se lection depending upon 
academic ability, “personality congenial 
to the classroom, and inte grity and 
character, including faith and commit- 
ment in the Christian tradition.” Non- 
Christians are considered provided they 
have “deep rootage” in a non-Christian 
faith and are willing to accept the fellow- 
ship of a Christian group. An annual 
conference on teaching is an additional 
feature of the Danforth program. (See 
announcement, “Danforth Graduate Fel- 
lowships,” available from the Founda- 
tion, 835 South Eighth St., St. 
Missouri. ) 

A study which should help to illumine 
fundamental questions as to what makes 
a young person decide to be a teacher, 
and at what stage in life young people 
may be most amenable to influence 


Louis, 
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toward teaching, is being completed by 
the Harvard Department of Social Rela- 
tions on a grant from the Russell Sage 
Foundation. While this study (which 
involves some 3,000 high-school-age boys 
in residential and industrial areas of 
metropolitan Boston) seeks to identify 
factors related to educational and occu- 
pational choice, much more generally, 
among other things, the role of the 
teacher and the need of the student for 
advice at critical points in elementary 
and junior high school as well as in 
high school are expected to be demon- 
strated. (See Annual Report of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1953-1954, p. 
33. ) 

At the other end of the span of pro- 
fessional life is the Visiting Professors 
“in the Humanities program of the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation. Currently, 
including the participation of the New 
York Foundation in this program, sixteen 
distinguished retired drawn 
from the humanities and social science 


teachers 


fields are made available each year to 
“small independent liberal arts colleges” 
for one-year appointments, on an under 
standing that the visiting professors will 
be available for lectures and seminars 
and especially, that lower-division stu 
dents will have access to them. While 
the Whitney program extends for but 
one year for any one individual and for 
any one institution, the program has led 
to continuing years of service for a good 
Under 
the program the recipient institution and 
the Foundation undertake jointly the 
selection and the payment of the visiting 
professor. 

A second service of the Whitney Foun- 
dation closely related to the foregoing 


many of its visiting professors. 


is the maintenance of a registry of pro- 
fessors in the and social 
sciences—and in other fields as well— 
who have retired but who desire to con- 
tinue teaching. The registry is available 


humanities 


to administrative officers of institutions 
which wish to obtain the 
these scholars at their own expense. 
(For announcement of these programs 
address the foundation at 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y.) 


services of 


4. Preparing and inducting the college 
teacher 


What might be called “basic research” 
bearing upon the preparation of college 
teachers is in progress under the direc- 
tion of Dean Frank Kille of Carleton 
College, under which the “baccalaureate 
origins of present faculties in liberal arts 
teachers, and junior colleges” will be 
studied. Undergraduate colleges will be 
compiled as to their relative productivity 
of college teachers and as to factors re 
lated to these institutions such as nature 
of their support, composition of student 
body, and accredited status 
is undertaken by the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges with support from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 


The study 


on the premise that information about 
sources of present teachers in liberal 
arts, junior, and teachers colleges will 
help to shed light upon future planning 
and programming 

In the realm not of fact-banking but of 
basic philosophic consideration, another 
Fund-supported activity has brought to 
gether fifteen prominent educators for 
discussion of graduate education in this 
country. Deliberations of the “Commit 
tee of Fifteen” have been published since 
the meeting of the Committee on Col 
lege Teaching in a brief report prepared 
by F. W. Strothmann of Stanford Univer 
sity under the title, The Graduate School 
Today and Tomorrow, Reflections for 
the Profession’s Consideration (copies 
available from the Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education.) The report indi 
cates that if comments received in refer 
ence to this report confirm the com 
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mittee’s view that “a thorough re-exami- 
nation of our ways is desirable,” the 
committee will urge the Fund to support 
a comprehensive study of graduate work 
in the United States. 

A variety of campus experiments in the 
preparation and 
teachers have 


induction of college 
received Fund support. 
Four such approaches may be cited 
which vary widely from emphasis pri 
marily upon the subject matter content 
of the graduate program to major con- 
cern with what might be called “prepara- 
tion for teaching.” 

a) Seven Southern California colleges 

the four Associated Colleges in Clare- 
mont, along with Occidental, the Uni- 
versity of Redlands and Whittier College 

since 1953 have cooperated in a pro 
gram in political economy, history, and 
literature which affords to M.A. and 
Ph.D. candidates an opportunity to 
broaden and supplement departmental 
specialization in these fields through in- 
tersubject seminars in addition to subject 
seminars and tutorials. No phase of this 
program directly involves teaching pro- 
cedures or practice. 

b) “Graduate honors program in hu 
manities” at Stanford affords to graduate 
students in several of the departments of 
the university an opportunity to substi 
tute the honors program for a depart 
mental minor, in the interest of a broader 
preparation, Again, no phase of the 
program involves teaching procedures or 
prac tice 

c) The Graduate Institute of the Lib- 
eral Arts at Emory (which has received 
only a portion of its support from the 
Fund) is designed both (1) to broaden 
content preparation for future teachers 
of liberal arts subjects, and (2) for those 
enrolled in the Institute itself, to provide 
study of teaching problems and actual 
teaching practice. Emphasis of the In 
stitute is upon supplementing work in 


subject departments of the unversity. A 
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number of seminars have been created 
dealing with the liberal arts, studies in 
the Western tradition, study of systems 
of knowledge, and others, which are 
available also to graduate students en- 
rolled in subject departments. During 
their second year of residence students 
enrolled in the institute attend a college 
teaching practicum organized under aus- 
pices of the Graduate School, and do 
supervised teaching for one quarter in an 
appropriate undergraduate course. 

d) The Vanderbilt program for the 
preparation of college teachers starts 
with students who have had two years 
of graduate study and who, though they 
may have additional course work to do 
and will have a dissertation to write, 
have their subject field preparation and 
language requirements largely behind 
them. The program extends for two 
years and places its primary emphasis 
upon prov iding ac quaintance ship with 
and competency for teaching. 
end, courses are required in the History 
and Organization of the American Col- 
lege and in Procedures in Teaching and 
Learning at the College Level.  En- 
rollees do practice teaching under the 
joint supervision of the student's major 
department and the director of the pro 
gram. 


To this 


In addition, an intensive seminar 
developed around some central issue in 
higher (for example 
flict freedom and authority” ) 
seeks to provide a common intellectual 
experience for the entire group regard 
less of the many different fields which are 
represented in the program. 

Still another Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education program has empha 
sized induction into college teaching, as 
compared to the programs already de 
scribed which have to do with prepara- 
tion in the graduate school. At one time 
or another two dozen colleges and uni- 
versities have received support for ex- 
periments under which they have been 
able to support Ph.D.’s with little or no 


education “con 


between 





The 
teaching experience (and in one instance 
advanced graduate students short of the 
Ph.D.) in special programs designed to 
help the young teacher to come as rapidly 
as possible to full effectiveness. These 
programs have varied considerably from 
one institution to another but have given 
emphasis to professional problems in 
teaching, They have ordinarily included 
a seminar on aspects of teaching, oppor- 
tunities for observation of teaching, and 
discussions with senior colleagues. In 
every instance save that where interns 
short of the Ph.D. were enrolled, those 
in these programs have been regarded as 
regular members of the faculty. 

These programs may be illustrated by 
somewhat more detailed 
that at Knox College, 
interns in the program in 
half-time teaching loads. 


reference to 
where the four 
1954-55 had 
Their teach 


ing assignments were so arranged that in 
year they had (a) a 
general education course in the relevant 
area, (b) a beginner's course in the ap 


the course of the 


propriate field of specialization, and 
(c) an upperclass course in their special 
field. A seminar on teaching was also 
required; this regularly brought together 
the four interns, their “mentor-teachers” 
and the dean of the college. Consulta 
tions with specialists or service agencies 
of the college such as the student coun 
selor, test expert, fund-raising office and 
others were systematically arranged for 
each intern 

At Knox 


leges (and 


Hunter, and C 
at others) the program ini 
tiated with Fund support has led to de 
velopment of continuing induction pro 
grams for new teachers 

With support from the Carnegie Cor 
poration the University of Chicago in 
1952 undertook five-year program of 
fellowships in college 


arleton col 


and 
teaching for advanced graduate or post 
doctoral students in the 
schools of the 


university 


and 
y, under which 
each fellow devotes approximately half 


divisions 
university 
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time to the study of problems in college 
teaching and to apprentice teaching in 
the university. The study phase involves 
a weekly seminar during two quarters; 
the apprenticeship exte nds through three 
quarters, and affords the possibility that 
the fellow will carry full responsibility 
for a class during the third quarter, 


Preparing and inducting 


All the programs cited above have 
applied to all graduate fields or to very 
broad segments of graduate 
In special areas there are 
foundation-financed 


-special fields 


education 
many other 
programs ~ which 
have to do primarily with the prepara 
tion and induction of well qualified col 
lege teachers. 

The Ford Foundation has supported 
such programs in a number of fields, 
some drawn on subject and some on area 
lines, which emphasize fellowships to 
individuals but which in some 
volve also the 


cases in 
strengthening of institu 
tional programs in the fields concerned 
The following citations are not exhaus 
but will illustrate. (See The Ford 
Foundation Report, 1955. ) 

a) In the behavioral sciences, grants 
were made in 1955 in a total sum of ap 
proximately $2 million to Harvard, Stan 
ford, the of North C 
the University of Michigan 
versity of Minnesota 


tive 


University arolina, 


and the Uni 
which with varia 
tions will provide (among other things) 
support for graduate fellowships and 
research assistantships as well as addi 
tions to faculties and released time for 
faculty research 

bh) In economics and administration, 
grants in 1955 to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and to the Harvard Grad 
School of Business Administration 
will support the expansion of enrollments 


in doctoral programs 


uate 


through provision 
of fellowship funds and support for other 
related activities A different kind 

program directed to the same ultimate 
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objective in the same subject area was 
the Foundation-supported conference of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of fall of 1955 
which considered means of expanding 
and improving doctoral training and of 
attracting larger numbers of able people 
to the profession. ) 


Business in the 


c) In conjunction with grants of 
nearly $8 million in 1955 to seven lau 
schools, made primarily for a variety of 
programs and research in international 
legal studies, a portion of the grant to 
the Yale University Law School will be 
directed to fellowships for teachers or 
for those planning to enter teaching, to 
enable such persons to acquire compe 
tence in new fields of law and to study 
the law in its relation to society. 

d) Foundation fellowship programs 
have now been established for three large 
geographic areas—(1) Asia and the Near 
East, (2) Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, and (3) Africa. Awards are 
made under the first two programs to 
college graduates, graduate students, or 
more advanced scholars; the Africa fel- 
lowship program, initiated in 1955, was 
reserved for advanced graduate students 
and holders of the Ph.D. 

e) In the natural sciences, the large 
graduate fellowship program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is well known. 
During its third year (1954-1955) the 
Foundation extended support for pre 
doctoral graduate study to 657 persons 
(See Fourth Annual Report, National 
Science Foundation, 1953-54. ) 

f) In dentistry, with support from the 
Kellogg Foundation, the University of 
Michigan School of Dentistry has devel 
oped a special curriculum in general and 
dental education which is designed to 
meet the special needs of dental teachers 
The new curriculum is offered as an 
elective to all graduate students in the 
school 


g) For teachers of religion in colleges 
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and for prospective seminary teachers, 
the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church has established five fellowships 
for award annually to graduates of any 
of the ten Methodist seminaries. The 
awards may be used in any graduate 
institution. 


5. Improvement of teaching 


A number of programs involving sub 
stantial funds primarily directed to fel- 
lowships seek to promote continuing 
growth in teaching effectiveness. One 
of the largest of these programs has been 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation’s Faculty Fellowship Program, 
which during the five years ending with 
the current group of awards, extended 
support to a total of 1,122 young men 
and women who had been teaching for 
several years. Under the program, fel- 
lows enjoyed the opportunity in the 
course of a year to broaden their quali- 
fications for teaching within a program 
of liberal arts education. Final awards 
under this program were made in the 
spring of 1955. 

The Southern Fellowships Fund of 
the Council of Southern Universities, 
Inc., with support from the General 

Education Board, offers fellowships and 
grants-in-aid for advanced study or re- 
search for teachers or graduate students 
in higher education institutions in four- 
teen Southern states who lack the Ph.D. 
but have at least one year of graduate 
study and who wish to teach in the 
South. The program applies to virtually 
all subject fields. In addition, the Fund 
supports a summer program for pre- and 
postdoctoral study or research for faculty 
members in accredited four-year libe ral 
arts colleges in the fourteen states, grants 
being made in support of projects to be 
completed in a summer period of at least 
six weeks. There are 91 year-long fel- 
lowship awards for 1955-56; 101 faculty 
members received summer awards this 
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past year. (See announcement dated 
October 1, 1955, The Southern Fellow 
ships Fund, 119 North Columbia St., Box 
427, Chapel Hill, North 

Danforth Foundation 
“Teacher Grants” for 


Carolina. ) 

will extend 
1956-57 to ap 
proximately fifty college men and women 
teachers who are prepared to undertake 
a twelve months’ program of study in 
any institution in the United States 
leading toward the doctorate (involving 
the academic year 1956-57 
the summer of 1956 or of 1957). At 
least year of graduate work and 
three years of teaching experience are 
prerequisite, along with the religious 
commitment which characterizes the 
Foundation’s fellowship program (pre 
viously described ). Nominations for the 
teacher grants must originate with in 
stitutions; stipends are scaled in accord 
ance with present salary and number 
of dependents, to a maximum of $4,600 
lus tuition and fees. (Announcement 
available from the Foundation, 835 
South Eighth St., St. Louis, Missouri. ) 

Internships in general education have 
been supported for several years by the 
Carnegie Corporation, with grants to 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
more recently, Brown, which enable each 
to invite from other institutions three 
young professors each year to observe 
and to teach in their general education 
programs. 


and either 


one 


and 


In a quite different category of pro 
gram, Mills College last summer re 
ported plans to institute this year a one 
semester faculty seminar, with support 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which 
will focus on a sharing of subject matter 
Ob 
jective of the seminar is to give to faculty 
members a 


and methodology of various fields 


wider a quaintance with 


other fields represented in the curricu 
lum at the college 
It seems clear that the programs of 


institutional self-studies which the Fund 
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for the Advancement of Education has 
supported should also be cited, inasmuch 
as many of them clearly looked to vitaliz- 
ing the curriculum and teaching 
Closed-circuit television is being ex 
perimented with as a device for improv 
ing instruction, in particular at Stephens 
College and at New York University. 
Both experiments are supported by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion. At Stephens a portion of an orien 
tation course which runs throughout the 
freshman year is being given over tele 
vision as the only practicable means of 
providing all of the freshmen with a 
common instructional experience. 
fifty used. At 


sessions in these classrooms, 


Some 
other 
discussions 
quite independent of the televised lec 
ture are led by regular instructors. The 
New York University program will be 
discussed in 


classrooms are 


Section 7, “Stretching our 


Resources of Teachers.” 


Improvement of teaching 
in special fields 


Programs designed to promote teach 
ing excellence in a wide variety of more 
narrowly defined fields may also be cited; 
they will be listed with little detail in 
order simply to illustrate the impressive 
degree of support which is available 
In general, these programs emphasize 
fellowships or grants for advanced study 
or research, and conferences for teachers 

a) Ford Foundation supports a num 
It began in 1955 
to search out teachers and administrators 
having concern for Asian and Near East- 
ern affairs and granting fellowships to 
such persons on an individual basis. In 
the behavioral sciences, 
vard, Stanford, and the 
Michigan, North ¢ 


prov ide, 


ber of such programs 


grants to Har 
Universities of 
arolina and Minnesota 
among other things, for the 
release of faculty time for research. A 


fund of $425,000 was established 


yart of this larger program for up to one 
I cer | I 
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hundred grants-in-aid of individual fac- 
ulty research in this field. The Founda- 
tion-supported Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences should 
certainly be mentioned. The center 
brings into working relationship both 
younger and 


Center for 


} scholars from 
such fields as psychology, sociology, an 
thropology, economics and political sci- 
ence for individual and group research 
and work on interdisciplinary problems. 
In economics and administration, 
were 


advanced 


grants 
institutions, in 
Harvard Graduate School 
Administration, to permit 
attendance of staff members at a summer 
seminar at Harvard which was designed 
to provide experience in research for 
and 


made 
cluding the 
of Business 


to seventeen 


writing, teaching and grading of, 

In international relations 
and foreign affairs, the Foundation in 
1955 announced a fellowship program 
for advanced graduate and postdoctoral 
scholars afford to those 
teaching or doing research in these fields 
an opportunity to broaden their com- 
petencies in related fields, and to enable 
those in related fields to undertake 
work in international relations. 
In addition, the Foundation supported 
an eight-week seminar during the sum 
1955 at the State University of 
lowa for twelve young teachers and nine 
mature scholars, who gave chief atten- 
tion to outlining the scope and content of 
international 


business cases 


designed to 


graduate 


mer of 


academic 
discipline and to the organization of an 
introductory course. It sup 
ported also a conference of professors of 
political science and law from colleges 
and universities in the South, which 
examined possibilities of improving in 


relations as an 


college 


international 
(All of the 
foregoing are cited in The Ford Founda 
tion Report, 1955.) 

b) In dentistry, the Kellogg Founda 
tion has supported a program of four 
Pacific 


struction and research in 


law and related subjects. 


conferences for the five Coast 
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dental schools and a program of three 
conferences for Atlantic Coast schools, 
in which consultants from general and 
dental education have explored various 
problems of dental teaching, including 
examination and _ testing, curriculum, 
teaching methods, and research. 

c) Young scholars of social science 
subjects have been assisted with funds 
for research and with reduction of teach- 
ing loads, through the Social Science Re- 
search Council's faculty research fellow- 
ships. The Carnegie Corporation in 1954 
renewed its support of this program for 
a five-year period. 

d) Improvement of teaching is a likely 
concomitant, but not a primé ary obje ctive, 
of the new Basic Science Program of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Under this 
program grants will be extended to in- 
dividuals in institutions which provide 
good research environments 
research in chemistry, 
mathematics—broadly 


for basic 

physics, and 
defined—as a 
means of encouraging promising young 
scientists to remain in science. (See 
Fund for Basic Research in the Physical 
Sciences, available from the 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y.) 

e) In medicine, the well-known Markle 
Scholar Program selects about twenty 
faculty members of medical schools eac h 
year from qualified candidates nomi 
nated by the schools, for support for a 
five-year period in a program of de- 
velopme nt which is proposed by the in 
stitution. The development programs 
emphasize research and teaching. To 
date some 158 faculty members at 66 
medical schools have participated. (See 
Grants for Scholars in Medical Science, 
1956, available from the John and Mary 
R. Markle Foundation, 511 Fifth Ave 
New York 17, N. Y.) 

f) Activities of the National Science 
Foundation in the natural sciences in 
clude the post-doctoral fellowship pro- 
gram (79 awards in 1954-5 


Foundation 


New York 20, 


5): and con 
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ferences and institutes for college teach- 
ers relating especially to the conduct of 
research and its relation to teaching. 

g) The new program of fellowships 
for adult educators supported by the 
Fund for Adult Education, like other fel 
lowship opportunities which have been 
cited, is designed to contribute to the 
educational development of individual 
teachers 

Moving away from programs of fel 
lowships and conferences, in the social 
and political sciences the Edward W 
Hazen Foundation is supporting a study 
in which the improvement of teaching 
would represent an ultimate objective 
The study is “designed to illumine the 
value consequen c ot basic courses inh 
the social sciences and to determine what 
factors contribute to the development of 
constructive social values in a student's 
‘general education’ in this field.” (See 
mimeographed announcement available 
from the Foundation, 400 Prospect St 
New Haven 1]! 

Case Institute of Technology, with sup 
port from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, is inaugurating in the 
humanities and social studies an ex- 
change of faculty members with other 
institutions. 


Connecticut. ) 


6. Evaluation of teaching 


An examination of the operation of 
student surveys of teaching has been con 
ducted at the University of Washington 
by Dr. E. R. Guthrie with support from 
(See The 


the Carnegie Corporation. 
Evaluation of Teaching, A Progress Re 
port by Dr. Guthrie, published by the 
university in 1954. ) 


7. Stretching resources of teachers 


With support from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Pennsy] 
vania State University in the spring term 
1954 presented over closed-circuit tele 
vision its regular courses in general psy 
chology,’ chemistry, and the psychology 
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of marriage in order to study the effec 


tiveness ot conventional courses when 
taught for a full semester over this med 
ium, using moderate cost equipment, in 
comparison to the same instruction given 
in the regular way. The project is now 
continuing on a broader scale with teach 
ing techniques adapted for television 
A report of Project Number One: An 
Investigation of Closed-Circuit Televi 
sion for Teaching University Courses 
indicated that “The overall comparative 
measurements did not yield significant 
differences in informational learning by 
’ but stated that the first 
years work “helped to define a great 
number of unsolved problems of instruc 

tional 


investigation.” 


students 


television which urgently need 

New York University, with Fund sup 
port, is currently experimenting with 
courses in English Composition and the 
Literature of England, seeking to test 
the power of closed-circuit television to 
help (a) improve instruction, (b) stretch 
resources Of outstanding teachers, and 
(c) enable the teaching profession to 
realize the advantages which technolog 
ical advance has brought in other fields 

The Iowa State College is experiment 
ing to tele 


vision can extend the skill and experien¢ 


see whether closed-circuit 
of a senior professor to more students 
while maintaining or improving the qual 
ity of instruction by more conventional 
methods. A’ similar purpose lies behind 
an experiment at the State University of 
lowa, which seeks through use of a two 
way radio hook-up to admit discussion 
to a televised 


course in ¢ omparative 


government 

Since the meeting of the Committees 
on College Teaching in early November 
a half-million-dollar program has been 
announced by the Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education “to assist colleges and 
universities in the more effective utiliza 
tion of their teaching resources in pro 
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viding undergraduate 
highest qui ality.” 
applications are 


education of the 

Under this program 
invited from degree- 
granting colleges and universities for two 
kinds of grants: Type A: ranging from 
$2,000 to $10,000 to support planning 
which looks to experimentation in re- 
spect to “more effective deployment of 
teaching faculties without diminution of 
siaiaticnal quality” ; and Type B: rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $25,000 for programs 
of planning combined with experimenta- 
tion toward the same ends. 


Conclusion 


It would appear on the basis of the 
of the 
areas of the extensive problem of pro 


foregoing summary that in some 
viding adequate numbers of we ‘l-quali 
much effort is being ex 
Strides are being made in pro 
viding fellowship help to promising 
graduate students and to outstanding col 


fied teachers, 


pended. 


lege graduates who can perhaps be re 
cruited for college teaching if efforts are 
made to help them along the long way. 
It would seem also that in a good many 
fields, studies and experiments are cur 
rently under way have been 
completed in recent years ) which seek to 
effect to ways by 
programs can provide 


(others 


discover and vive 


which graduate 
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both the 
research 


intensive specialization and 
training which the college 
teacher needs and the breadth of know!- 
edge and understanding which is re- 

quired by those who teach men and 
women of a wide range of interests and 
talents. Many programs were cited which 
are concerned with giving to the gradu- 
ate student and to the younger teacher 
the know-how and acquaintance with his 
institution and with the students in it 
which will help him to come as rapidly 
as possible to full teaching effectiveness. 
(No programs were indentifie d, however, 
which were concerned with the special 
problems of induction of those who enter 
teaching after years in other walks of 
life—problems which are perhaps espe 

cially relevant in fields such as agricul- 
ture and engineering. ) 

In respect to the evaluation of teach- 
ing, including appraisal of what teaching 
is and how the actual activities of the 
college teacher compare with his central 
teaching functions, little was found for 
report. Against the prospect of burgeon- 
ing enrollments in years of acute short- 
ages of highly educated manpower, little 
is yet re portable in re spect to specific 
plans and experiments designed to main- 
tain and enhance educational quality by 
more efficient use of teachers. 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 


Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1955. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by direct 
correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review 

In our opinion, subject to the above limitation in the scope of our examination 
in regard to membership dues, the accompanying statements of cash receipts and 
disbursements present fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American Council 
on Education Z the year ended December 31, 1955, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the pre 
ceding period. 


F. W. Larrentz & Co 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C 
March 26, 1956 


OPERATIONS 


A summary of the operations of the General Fund for the year ended December 
5] 1955, is as follows 
Receipts 
Members’ dues $ 173,475.00 
Reimbursement for services $9 809.35 
Interest on investments net ) 12,424.04 
Other 1,441.98 


Total receipts $ 277,150.37 


Disbursements 


Administrative « xpenses $ 177,607.36 
Committees and Commissions 24,621.19 
Special conferences 8.965 
Educational Record and Bulletin 

Higher Education and National Affairs $3,351.22 
Transfer to Accrued Leave Reserve Fund 2000.00 


Purchase of furniture and equipment (net ) 2,029.30 
lransfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 800.00 

Total disbursements $ 249,372.44 
Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred to I 


Fund 
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An analysis of the changes in the Reserve Fund during the year ended December 
31, 1955, is as follows 


Receipt: 


Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred from General 


Fund .777.93 
Interest on investments 4,370.73 


Excess of maturity value over cost of investments redeemed 296.87 
Interest on loan to Building Fund 264.20 


Total receipts 34,709.73 


, 
Disbursements 
Interest on investments transferred to General Fund 4,370.73 
lransters to Spe cial Funds (net) 
Committee on the Education of Women 3,341.32 


Committee on Equality—Proposal for a Study of Career 
Attitude De velopme nt 2,702.31 


Excess of disbursements over receipts on Government 
contracts 1111 57 


Total disbursements 11,525.93 


of receipts over disbursements $ 23,183.80 


Operations of the American Council on Education Building resulted in net incor 
of $21,582.03, before mortgage curtailment, interest payments, and capital ¢ 
penditures. A summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Buildi: 
Fund for the year ended December 31, 1955, is as follows 

tect ipts 

Net income from operation of building $ §=621,582.03 

Loan from Reserve Fund 104,500.00 

otal receipts 126,082.03 


Disbursements 
Alterations and improvements 2,347.00 


97 7 


Mortgage curtailment and interest payments 127,700.45 
Purchase of furniture, fixtures, and equipment 249.37 


Total disbursements $ 130,296.82 


Excess of disbursements over receipts ‘ 4,214.79 


A summary of the operations of the Publications Fund for the year ended 
December 31, 1955, is as follows 
Rece ipts 
Sales of publications less refunds $ 138,006.44 
Transfers from Special Funds 8,820.06 
Interest on investments 2,323.28 
Other 37.50 


Total receipts $ 149,187.28 
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Total receipts brought forward 149,187.28 


Disbursements 


Operating expenses $ 172.629.40 
Administrative services 7,294.50 
Transfers to Special Funds 12,000.00 


lransfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 100.00 
Total disbursements . 192.023.90 


Excess of disbursements over rec eipts 12. 856.62 


A summary of the Publications Fund, as prepared by the Manager of Publications 
showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at December 31, 1955 


iS as follow s 


Cash 43,241.21 
Accounts receivable 14,784.63 
Inventories 

American Council on Education public itions 38. 570.65 


( ooperative Study of Secondary School Standards publi itions 12,998.91 


Total $ 109,595.40 


The cash balance shown above is restricted to the extent of $25,726.68, for future 
publications and for payment of royalties 

In addition to the above, the Publications Fund had $10,000.00 on loan to the 
Building Fund, and $37,804.68 invested in U.S. Government securities as additional 
reserves for the public ition ot Arne rican Universities and Colleves ind Ame rican 
Junior Colleges These government securities had a market or redemption value 
of $37,895.29 at December 31, 1955 


A summary of the operations of Central Services for the year ended December 


31, 1955, is as follows 


Rece ipts 


Reimbursement for services $ 54,394.09 
Reimbursement for postage 19,115.89 


Total receipts $ 73.509.98 


Disbursements 
Cost of services $ 43,256.86 
Postage 20,747.09 
Administrative services 3873.34 
Equipment 251.74 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 300.00 
Total disbursements $ 68,429.03 


Excess of receipts over disbursements $ 5,080.95 
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CASH AND INVESTMENTS 
Reserve Fund 


Cash in bank $ 83,149.41 
Investments—at cost 136,297 19 $ 219,446.60 
Depreciation Reserve Fund 
Cash in bank 2,400.00 
Building Fund 
Cash in bank 6,923.66 
Publications Fund 
Cash in bank $ 43,254.89 
Investments—at cost $ 37,804.68 81,059.57 
Central Services Fund 
Cash in bank 5,882.00 
Accrued Leave Reserve Fund 
Cash in bank 2 000.00 
Spec ial Funds 
Cash in bank $ 151,059.24 
Investments—at cost 
Certificates of time deposit, American Security 
and Trust Company 
Due Feb. 28, 1956, 2% 100,000.00 
Due Mar. 30, 1956, 24% 100,000.00 
S Treasury Bills 
Due Jan. 5, 1956, maturity value—$50,000.00 49,720.00 
Due Feb. 2, 1956, maturity value—$250,000.00 248,640.17 
Due Mar. 8, 1956, maturity value—$100,000.00 99,375.00 748,794.41 


Total $1 066,506.24 
Less: in-transit items 776.24 


Net Cash and Investments $1,065,730.00 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was con 
firmed by correspondence with the depositary Receipts’ from all funds are de- 
posited intact into this account, and the cash balances shown above were reconciled 
with the amount reported directly to us by the bank as of December 31, 1955. The 
in-transit items represent expenditures made out of the General Fund whic h are to 
be reimbursed by various Council personnel and outside organizations in the sub 
sequent period, but which are not shown as disbursements in the statement of 
General Fund operations. 

The investments were confirmed by direct correspondence with the American 
Security and Trust Company, where they are held for safekeeping and reinvestment 


BUILDING FUND 


On October 20, 1955, the Building Fund paid off the entire remaining balance 
of the real estate mortgage note on the land and building at 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. This payment was made possible by a loan of 
$104,500.00 to the Building Fund from the Reserve Fund. This loan is to be repaid 
to the Reserve Fund with interest at the rate of 3%% per annum. 

In addition to the above loan, the Building Fund was indebted to the Reserve 
Fund for a loan of $36,120.00, and to the Publications Fund for a loan of $10,000.00 
both of which are to be repaid with interest at the rate of 34% per annum 





Financial Statements 
INSURANCE 


Insurance policies providing the following coverage at December 31, 1955, wer: 
examined by us or confirmed by corresponde nce with the Insurance De partme nt of 
the American Security and Trust Company 


Fire and extende d coverage 
Building ; 000.00 
Rental value 000.00 
Contents 
American Council on Education Building 000.00 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 000.00 
Veterans’ Testing Service, Chicago, Illinois 7,000.00 
Washington International Center 5.000.00 
Commission on the Education of Women, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 2 000.00 
Boiler, machinery, and elevators $ 50,000.00 


General liability 
Bodily injury 
Each accident 100.000.00 
Maximum coverage 100.000.00 
Property damags 5,000.00 
Blanket fidelity bond 15,000.00 
Water damage 5,000.00 
Burglary and robbery 
Washington International Center 000.00 
Commission on the Education of Women, Columbia University 
New York 000.00 
Workmen's « ompe nsation tututory 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence 
donors with the exception of government contracts and minor amount 


tracts with government department however, were submitted to us for inspe 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds is presente 
hibit A, following. 
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